Thinking  of  Southeastern? 


You're  close. 

With  more  than  11  million  people  living  within  easy  driving  distance  of  one  of  our 

seven  extension  centers,  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  brings  a 
theological  graduate  degree  within  easy  reach.  To  find  out  more  about  our  extension 
center  programs,  and  about  the  possibility  of  working  on  a  graduate  degree  via  the 
Internet,  call  us  at  1-800-284-6317  or  go  online  at  www.sebts.edu. 
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l  A  Wedding  the  head,  the  hear!,  and  tSw  hands: 
Daniel  Akin 's  vision  for  Southeastern 


more  uneasy  is  he  at  his  want  of  love  to 
him  . . .  the  more  he  thirsts  and  longs  after 
God  and  holiness,  the  more  he  longs  to 
long,  and  breathe  out  his  very  soul  in 
longings  after  God  ...  There  are  many 
reasons  to  think  that  what  God  has  in 
view,  in  an  increasing  communication  of 
himself  through  eternity,  is  an  increasing 
knowledge  of  God,  love  to  him,  and  joy  in 
him.  And  it  is  to  be  considered  that  the 
more  those  divine  communications 
increase  in  the  creature,  the  more  it 
becomes  one  with  God;  for  so  much  the 
more  is  it  united  to  God  in  love,  the  heart 
is  drawn  nearer  and  nearer  to  God,  and 
the  union  with  him  becomes  more  firm 
and  close,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
creature  becomes  more  and  more 
conformed  to  God."  I  want  our  students 
to  be  passionate  in  their  love  for,  and 
devotion  to,  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  my  prayer 
that  their  hearts  will  burn  like  a  blazing 
fire  in  their  affections  for  our  Savior. 


Dead  orthodoxy  is  in  some  ways  more 
dangerous  than  blatant  heresy.  Those  who 
know  better  should  think  and  live  better. 
To  truly  know  our  Lord  is  to  love  Him 
with  greater  zeal  and  commitment.  John 
Knox  said,  "No  one  else  holds  or  has  held 
the  place  in  the  heart  of  the  world  which 
Jesus  holds.  Other  gods  have  been  devoutly 
worshiped;  no  other  man  has  been  so 
devoutly  loved."  Love  for  Jesus  must  be  the 
all  consuming  passion  of  our  souls. 

The  Hands 

Action  brings  authenticity  to  our 
words.  The  world  must  see  how  much  we 
care  both  in  word  and  deed.  We  must 
embrace  the  truth  that  we  must  earn  the 
right  to  be  heard  both  at  home  and  around 
the  world.  Ministering  to  the  needs  and 
hurts  of  others  will  not  get  them  to  heaven. 
Indeed  Jesus  reminds  us  in  Mark  8:36,  "For 
what  does  it  benefit  a  man  to  gain  the 
whole  world  yet  lose  his  life?"  However, 


ministry  to  those  in  need  has  a  way  of 
tearing  down  barriers  and  opening  hearts  to 
receive  the  life  changing  gospel  of  Jesus 
Christ.  This  is  an  aspect  of  the  total 
Christian  life  that  1  believe  is  going  to 
become  even  more  crucial  and  important 
in  the  21st  century. 

In  the  vast  marketplace  of  ideologies 
and  philosophies,  people  are  searching  for 
something  that  is  real  and  genuine.  We 
have  it  in  Him  who  is  "the  Way,  the  Truth, 
and  the  Life."  We  must  tell  it.  We  must 
also  show  it. 

Jesus  said  the  greatest  commandment 
is  this,  "Love  the  Lord  your  God  with  all 
your  heart,  with  all  your  soul,  and  with  all 
your  mind."  He  then  said,  "The  second  is 
like  it:  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself." 
This  was  the  passion  of  our  Lord.  This  is 
the  passion  of  Southeastern  Seminary.  For 
the  glory  of  God  and  the  good  of  others, 
this  is  the  track  upon  which  this  train  will 
run  until  Jesus  comes  again. 


Al  umni  Update 


Deaths 

'54  Dr.  Cecil  Hartzog  Beard  d.  11/18/03 
'58  Rev.  Edwin  Brewer  Carroll  d. 

2/29/04 

78  Rev.  Larry  Thomas  Elliott  d.  3/15/04 
'60  Rev.  James  Grady  Faulk  d.  3/5/04 
'94  Hamilton  K.  Harper  d.  2/28/04 

'81  Rev.  Ronald  Kiser  d.  1/28/04 
'67  Rev.  Robert  Jefferson  Wilson  d. 
3/16/04 

76  Dr.  Dwane  Riley  Campbell  d.  9/30/03 
'59  Rev.  Thomas  S.  Turner  d.  9/15/03 
'87  James  C.  Hearn  d.  9/8/03 
'64  James  H.  Costen  d.  4/1 1/03 
'67  Robert  Jefferson  Wilson  III  d. 
3/16/04 

79  Kenneth  D.  Wilbanks  d.  03/28/04 
'88  Richard  J.  Johnson  d.  12/12/03 
Past  President  -  Dr.  Lewis  Drummond 
d.  1/4/04 

Marriages 

'80  Steve  Braun  married  Ruth  Pardue 

8/9/03. 

'03  Gregory  Dean  Batchelor  married 
Linzie  Meredith  Steele  6/21/03 
Retirement 

73  Rev.  Leon  Smith,  retired  after  12  years 
as  senior  pastor  of  First  Baptist  Church, 
Gastonia,  N.C. 


Other 

'86  Rev.  Brian  C.  Allen,  minister,  Tryon 
United  Methodist  Church,  Greensboro, 
N.C. 

'82  Dr.  Dennis  Bazemore,  dean  of  Student 
Life,  Campbell  University,  Buies  Creek, 
N.C. 

'59  Dr.  Jerry  M.   Wallace,  president, 
Campbell  University,  Buies  Creek,  N.C. 
'00  Jeff  Weyers,  pastor,  Mission  Baptist 
Church,  Burgaw,  N.C. 
'03  Daniel  G.  Godfrey,  pastor,  Converse 
Baptist  Church,  S.C. 

'03  Christy  Klemiuk,  evening  college 

admissions    counselor,     Mount  Olive 

College,  Mount  Olive,  N.C. 

'59  Rev.  Lewis  Wall,  pastor  emeritus, 

Roxboro  Baptist  Church,  Roxboro,  N.C. 

Dr.  George  Bernard  Jackson,  appointed  to 

North    Carolina    Martin    Luther  King 

Commission  by  Gov.  Mike  Easley 

'90  Dr.  Steve  Martin,  pastor,  First  Baptist 

Church,  Kernersville,  N.C. 

'65  Rev.  David  McGugan,  minister,  Boles 

Funeral  Home,  Red  Springs,  N.O 

77     Dr.      Robert      Cayton,  county 

commissioner,  Beaufort  County,  N.O 

76  Rev.  Randy  Kesler,  pastor,  Loris  First 

Presbyterian  Church,  Tabor  City,  N.C. 
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Opportunity.  Abounding,  so  that 
you  can  prepare  for  a  lifetime  of 
service  to  God,  no  matter  what 
your  calling. 


liffiS 


Atmosphere.  Intimate,  safe 
campus  with  plenty  of  nearby 
housing  and  parking,  not  to 
mention  small  class  sizes  and 
personalized  instruction. 


Environment.  Dynamic,  with  sound 
biblical  teaching  and  a  comprehensive 
Christian  worldview.  Classes  are  taught 
by  terminally-degreed  faculty  (no 
teaching  assistants  here). 


Southeastern  2+2ers  get 
ready  for  life  in  the  bush 


DATELINE:  NAIROBI 

In  much  the  same  way  biblical  prophets  were  led 
into  the  wilderness  for  a  time  of  preparation,  about  two 
dozen  Southeastern  international  church  planting 
students  recently  completed  a  new  "Forty  Days,  Forty 
Nights"  training  program. 

True  to  its  name,  the  program  includes  nearly  six 
weeks  of  hands-on  training,  including  24  days  living  in 
a  tent  in  East  Africa's  bush  and  a  full  week's  stay  in  a 
Kenyan  village  home.  The  program's  first  session,  which 
began  Sept.  20  of  last  year,  proved  to  he  an  intense  and 
rewarding  experience  for  the  participants. 


"It  confirmed  that  God  has  called 
me  for  this,"  said  student  Kay  Frost.  Frost 
will  be  serving  as  strategy  coordinator  for 
the  Subi  people  of  Tanzania.  "This  is  what 
I  was  made  to  do." 

Such  confirmation  of  calling  is  only  part 
of    what    program    developers    hope  new 
missionaries  gain  in  the  process.  Jack  and  Judi 
Sprayberry,   who  direct   the   program,   want  new 
missionaries  to  understand  the  African  people  and  their 
way  of  lite,  to  entrench  into  their  mission  calling 
sensitivity,  perseverance  and  effectiveness,  as  well  as  a 


Story     &  Photos 


Clinton  Wolf/IMB 
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International  church  planting  student  Kay  Frost  spent  weeks  in  the 
African  bush  with  her  classmates,  getting  a  crash  course  in  what  it 
means  to  live  the  rugged  life.  The  program  invigorated  Frost  for  the 
assignment  God  has  given  her:  to  reach  the  Subi  people  of  Tanzania 


balance  of  empathy  and  skill. 

The  program  seeks  to  prepare  new  missionaries  not  only  for 
situational  survival  and  life  in  the  African  bush,  but  also  in  such 
areas  as  basic  vehicle  repairs  and  maintenance;  supplies  and 
shopping;  culture  and  anthropology;  language  learning  skills; 
diet,  hygiene,  health  and  medical  care;  spiritual  growth; 
environment  and  ecology; 
and  travel, 
communications,  security 
and  finances  on  the  field. 

New  missionaries 
begin  their  "pilgrimage"  at 
Brackenhurst 
International  Conference 
Center,  45  minutes  north 
of  Nairobi,  Kenya.  In  the 
relative  comfort  of  the 
center's  cottages  and 
dining  hall,  participants 
receive  a  three-day 
orientation  to  East 
African  culture  through  a 
blend  of  lectures  and 
hands-on  training.  The 
next  five  days  are  spent  at 
Cross  Currents  Indigenous 
Conference  Center,  where 
missionaries  learn  to  cook 
outside,  wash  clothes  by 
hand  and  begin  to  make 
the  transition  to  bush 
living. 

For  the  next  24  days,  missionaries 
live  in  tents  in  the  African  bush  near 
Kijabe,  Kenya.  The  program 
culminates  with  seven  days  living  in 
the  home  of  a  Kenyan  family,  after 
which  participants  find  their  own 
transportation  back  to  Brackenhurst 
for  two  days  of  debriefing. 

For  many  of  the  new 
missionaries,  the  preparation 
provided  by  the  program  was 
invaluable. 

"It  makes  us  more  effective  more 
quickly,"  said  student  Kimberly 
Samuel.  "It  would  have  taken  me  five 
months  to  get  to  where  I'm  at  after 
only  40  days." 

Jody  and  Emily  Jennings  were 
among  those  couples  taking  their 
children  with  them  during  the 
training.  Commenting  on  the  effect 
the  program  had  on  them  and  their 

7-month-old  son,  Silas,  Jody  noted,  "We  can  survive  whatever 
the  conditions  may  be  —  not  just  survive,  but  thrive  in 
conditions  much  more  difficult  than  those  we  came  from."  Jody 
will  serve  as  a  church  planter  in  Jinja,  Uganda. 

For  15-year-old  Nathan  Simmons,  son  of  Eddy  and  Amanda 
Simmons,  it  was  an  opportunity  to  see  how  his  family  can 
minister  together. 

"It  changed  my  perspective  on  what  our  family  would  be 


Jack  and  Judi  Sprayberry,  1MB  personnel  in  Africa, 
developed  the  intensive  training  program  so  that 
new  1MB  missionaries  could  become  acclimated  to 
their  new  home. 


Veteran  missionaries 
take  part  in  the  progr 


doing,"  the  teenager  said.  "I  thought  we'd  kind  of  have  a  normal 
life  and  stay  home  while  dad  went  out.  Now  I  see  how  my  mom 
can  have  a  ministry  to  women,  I  can  have  a  ministry  to  other 
kids.  It's  not  just  my  dad,  we  can  all  have  a  ministry." 

Amanda  Simmons  noted  that  living  with  a  Kenyan  family 
gave  her  a  greater  appreciation  for  the  lives  of  the  women  she'll 
be  ministering  to. 

"How  do  you  minister 
to  a  woman  who  is  busy 
from  6  in  the  morning  to  6 
at  night?"  Amanda  said. 
"How  do  you  get  the  Word 
of  God  into  her  life?" 

The  program  came 
about  through  a  desire  to 
improve  orientation  for  the 
region's  new  missionaries, 
said  Bob  Allen,  a 
leadership  team  member  for 
the  board's  East  Africa 
region. 

Prior  to  creation  of  the 
"Forty  Days"  program,  the 
region  had  asked  a  few  new 
missionaries  to  go  through 
a  similar  safari-training 
program  administered  by 
the  SIL  organization. 
Participants  and  regional 
leadership  alike  were 
pleased  with  the  results, 
but  SIL  later  decided  to  cancel  the 
program. 

Soon  afterward,  the  Sprayberrys 
were  appointed  to  direct  the  IMB's 
own  program. 

"Judi  and  I  originally  wanted  to  call 
the  program  'East  African  Training 
with  Biblical  Use,  Growth  &  Study," 
Jack  related,  tongue  in  cheek.  "So,  in 
keeping  with  the  'acronymophobia'  of 
our  organization  we  would  call  it 
'EATBUGS.' 

"However,  after  a  test  safari  by  our 
regional  leaders,  it  was  decided  that 
the  name  Forty  Days,  Forty  Nights  was 
more  appropriate,  in  keeping  with  a 
time  of  testing,  growing  and  becoming 
more  like  the  One  we  are  here  to 
serve." 

Allen  noted  that  all  new 
missionaries  to  the  East  Africa  region 
are  to  participate  in  the  orientation,  in 
addition  to  normal  language  study, 
the  region  also  are  being  encouraged  to 
during  the  next  few  years. 
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Global  Evangelism  at  the  Heart 
of  Southeastern-IMB  Partnership 


****  IBSi^MwiBMHB 

\ 

Dr.  Jerry  Rankin  in  chapel 

At         Southeastern  Baptist 
Theological  Seminary,  "missions  and  : 
evangelism  is  the  air  that  we  breathe," 
according  to  senior  missions  professor  g 
Keith  Eitel. 

The  seminary  commemorated  thai 
spirit  on  Feb.  26  with  its  annual  Global 
Missions  Awareness  Day.  The  day  was 
highlighted  by  a  celebration  of  the  10- 
year  anniversary  ot  the  idea  of  an 
innovative  church  planting  partnership 
between  Southeastern  and  the 
International  Mission  Board. 

On  campus  to  help  the  school  I 
celebrate   was   1MB   President  Jerry 
Rankin,   who  addressed   the  special 
chapel  audience  and  expressed  both  his 
passion  for  seeing  students  involved  in  | 
missions  and  his  delight  in  working  with  | 
the  seminary  to  that  end. 

"It  has  always  been  such  a  blessing  I 
and  an  encouragement  to  be  here  with 
you,"  Rankin  said.  "Nowhere  do  I  go 
that  I  sense  such  a  passion  and  fervor  for  | 
our    Great    Commission    task  and 
partnership  with  the  1MB,  and  one  of  i 
the  reasons  for  that  is  certainly  the  p 
outstanding  leadership  ot  Dr.  Keith 
Eitel.  It's  a  joy  to  work  in  partnership  i 
with  you  and  a  blessing  to  be  with  you."  1 

Rankin  recently  wrote  a  glowing 
review  of  the  efforts  of  Southeastern  and  '< 
the  1MB. 

"The        partnership  between 


Southeastern  and 
the  1MB  over  the 
past  10  years  has 
been  one  of  the 
most  positive  and 
encouraging  aspects 
of  my  10  years  as 
1MB  president," 
Rankin  wrote. 
"Southeastern  is  the 
foremost  seminary 
for  training 
missionaries  and 
modeling  practical 
involvement  in 
cross-cultural 
missions  as  part  of 
the  campus  ethos 
and  the  practical 
equipping  of 
seminary  students." 
Rankin  was  referring  to 
Southeastern's  Masters  of  Divinity  in 
International  Church  Planting  degree, 
commonly  called  the  "2+2"  program.  It 
sends  students  onto  the  mission  field  for 
either  two  or  three  years  to  complete  the 
remainder  of  their  degree  after  two  years 
of  training  at  the  seminary's  main 


campus  in  Wake  Forest.  The  program 
has  been  a  great  success  in  its  10-year 
history,  so  much  so  that  other  seminaries 
have  adopted  the  program  as  well. 

Students  in  the  program  benefit 
from  the  opportunity  to  experience 
missions  in  a  cross-cultural  context, 
aided  by  financial  support  from  the  1MB 
and  spiritual  support  given  by  their 
Southeastern  family  and  an  1MB  mentor 
on  the  field. 

The  program  was  Eitel's  brainchild, 
but  the  missions  professor  also  credited 
Rankin's  leadership  with  helping  make 


the  vision  a  reality. 

"We  are  very  agreeable  and 
commend  you,"  Eitel  told  Rankin,  "for 
having  the  innovative  spirit  that  10 
years  and  1  month  ago,  when  we  first 
had  the  conversation  about  a  novel  idea 
that  has  now  blossomed  into  what  is 
affectionately  known  as  our  '2+2' 
program  and  '2+3'  program." 

This  kind  of  partnership  is  one  that 
can,  and  will,  make  a  difference  in  a  lost 
world  as  it  hears  the  power  of  the  Gospel 
message,  Rankin  said  in  his  sermon, 
taken  from  1  Thessalonians  1:5-9. 

"There  is  something  of  the  power  of 
God  that  indwells  the  Gospel,"  Rankin 
said.  "It  is  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation  that  changes  lives,  and  it 
results  in  an  expansion  that  cannot  be 
deterred." 

Rankin  said  that  500,000  new 
believers  were  baptized  and  6,000  new 
churches  were  established  around  the 
world  in  2003.  He  quickly  added  that  it 
is  the  power  of  God  alone  that  can 
accomplish  such  a  tremendous  work. 

"It's  because  of  the  power  of  the 
Gospel,"  he  said.  "There  is  no  religious 
opposition  that  can  quench  it.  There  is 
no  government  institution  that  can  stop 
it  and  no  geographical  boundary  that 
can  contain  the  life-giving  power  of  our 
Lord  Jesus  Christ.  The  power  of  that 
message  is  changing  lives  all  over  the 
world." 

Rankin  closed  by  reminding 
students  of  their  call  to  live  out  the 
Gospel  before  a  lost  world,  wherever 
they  may  be. 

"People  are  living  in  darkness  and 
superstition  and  despair,"  he  said. 
"Confront  them  with  the  good  news  of 
the  life-changing  power  of  Jesus  Christ. 
The  missionary  call,  and  your  call  to 
minister,  is  to  plant  your  lives  among 
people  to  identify  your  life  with  them,  so 
that  they  can  see  the  reality  of  the 
Gospel  ...  so  that  victory  in  Jesus  Christ 
can  be  seen  as  a  living  reality." 

His  plea  did  not  go  unheeded  - 
hundreds  of  students  stood  with  Rankin 
at  the  end  of  the  service  as  he  gave  an 
invitation.  The  students  signaled  their 
intention  to  consider  a  call  of  God  to 
the  overseas  mission  field.  fci 
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Slain  Missionaries  and 
Larry  and  Jean  Elliott 


students 

ememtttwed 


On  March  1 5,  four 
1MB  workers  were 
killed  in  Iraq: 


t 

David  McDonnall 


Larry  Elliott 


Jean  Elliott 


Karen  Watson 


story  by  Kyle  Smith 
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When  Southeastern  gradute  Larry  Elliott  and  his  wife 
Jean  went  to  Iraq  in  February,  they  went  as  exiles  and 
citizens  of  another  country.  It  was  not  their  native  United 
States,  nor  was  it  Honduras,  the  country  where  they  had 
invested  more  than  25  years  of  their  lives  as  missionaries. 

Although  these  places  did  serve  as  temporary  homes  for 
the  Elliotts,  they  had  long  ago  resolved  that  their  home  was 
in  heaven.  Their  deaths  on  March  15  only  served  to  make 
actual  what  had  been  tme  of  them  spiritually  tor  many  years. 

Their  story  is  reminiscent  to  that  of  the  great  heroes  of 
the  faith  described  in  Hebrews  chapter  11: 

"All  these  died  in  faith  ...having  confessed  that  they 
were  strangers  and  exiles  on  the  earth  . . .  But  as  it  is,  they 
desire  a  better  country,  that  is,  a  heavenly  one.  Therefore 
God  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  their  God;  for  He  has 
prepared  a  city  for  them." 

Larry  and  Jean  Elliott  were  just  two  members  of  the 
team  of  Southern  Baptist  aid  workers  shot  and  killed  in 
Mosul,  Iraq,  that  March  day  by  automatic  weapons  fire  and 
rocket-propelled  grenades  that  struck  their  vehicle.  Karen 
Watson,  38,  of  Bakersfield,  Calif,  and  David  McDonnall, 
29,  of  Rowlett,  Texas,  were  also  among  those  killed  in  the 
attack.  McDonnell's  wife,  Carrie,  26,  was  critically 
wounded,  but  survived. 

Their  deaths  shocked  a  nation  still  reeling  from  the 
gruesome  realities  of  a  war  in  Iraq  not  even  one  year 
removed. 

The  Elliotts  went  to  Iraq  to  bring  help  to  a  people 
still  oppressed  by  thirst  and  unsanitary  conditions.  While 
in  Honduras,  Larry  Elliott  had  invented  a  water 
purification  system  for  disaster  relief  purposes.  His  system, 
low-cost,  portable  and  weighing  less  that  70  pounds,  had 
been  instrumental  in  relief  efforts  to  the  people  of 
Honduras  after  Hurricane  Mitch  ravaged  the  country  in 
1998. 

As  Larry  Elliott  sat  in  his  home  one  night  watching 
footage  of  Iraqi  men  lowering  a  bucket  by  rope  to  retrieve 
their  family's  water  supply,  God  spoke  to  his  heart  and  called 
him  to  take  his  water  purification  system  to  Iraq. 

His  friend,  Mark  McPherson,  recalls  talking  to  Elliott 
shortly  after  he  saw  that  newscast. 

"In  the  middle  of  April  of  2003,  I  got  a  call  late  one 
evening,  and  instantly  knew  that  it  was  Larry,"  he  said.  "He 
asked  me,  'Mark,  I'd  like  for  you  to  pray  that  I'd  have  an 
opportunity  to  go  to  Iraq.  We  can  help  them  . . .  we've  got  to 
help  them.'" 

Through  a  disaster  response  conference,  God  did  open  a 
door  for  Elliott  to  take  the  water  purification  system  to  Iraq. 
After  an  urgent  invitation  to  come  and  less  than  one  month 
after  God  had  placed  the  call  on  his  heart,  Larry  Elliott  was 
in  Iraq  distributing  purified  water  to  the  Iraqi  people. 

However,  friends  remember  it  was  not  principally  the 
water  from  his  purification  system  that  Elliott  sought  to  give. 

"I  knew  that  Larry  spoke  not  only  about  clean  drinking 
water,  but  also  about  the  'living  water'  that  (the  Iraqis) 
desperately  needed,"  McPherson  said. 

Those  who  knew  Larry  and  Jean  Elliott  remember  them 
for  their  wann  smiles  and  their  wholehearted  dedication  to 


share  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  whether  at  their  church  of 
First  Baptist,  Cary,  N.C,  or  on  the  mission  field  in 
Honduras. 

"They  epitomized  missions  and  all  things  good  about  the 
Christian  life  and  Christian  walk,"  McPherson  said.  "They 
were  the  most  loving,  generous  people.  They  never  turned 
anyone  away.  God  was  the  source  that  gave  them  all  that 
love." 

First  Baptist  Cary  missions  pastor  Jerry  Parker  also 
remembered  his  first  encounter  with  the  Elliotts  while  they 
were  home  on  furlough. 

"I  first  met  them  a  couple  years  ago,"  he  said.  "They  just 
had  a  persistent  smile.  You  could  tell  they  were  in  love  with 
the  Lord  and  loved  serving  Him." 

Parker  also  spoke  about  the  Elliotts'  indefatigable 
commitment  to  taking  the  Gospel  to  the  lost. 

"Larry  once  said,  'God's  given  me  a  mountain  to  level, 
and  He's  given  me  a  chisel  to  level  it  with.  So,  the  way  I  look 
at  it,  I'll  just  strike  the  chisel  every  day,  and  He  can 
detennine  how  many  rocks  will  fall.'" 

It  was  this  kind  of  inexhaustible  optimism  that  friends 
said  drew  people  to  the  Elliotts. 

"They  loved  the  Lord,  and  it  showed  in  everything  they 
did,"  McPherson  said.  "If  anyone  epitomized  God's  love,  it 
would  have  to  be  Larry  and  Jean.  Everyone  they  met,  God's 
love  just  overflowed  them  and  washed  over  them.  You  would 
feel  like  the  most  special  person  on  earth  within  five  minutes 
of  talking  to  them." 

That  joy  came  from  the  Lord,  and  it  was  His  redeeming 
work  in  their  lives  that  drove  Larry  and  Jean  Elliott  to  go  to 
Iraq,  even  in  the  midst  of  certain  danger. 

"They  weren't  naive  about  going,"  Parker  remembers, 
"but  that  was  just  their  commitment  to  the  Lord.  They  could 
have  stayed  in  Honduras  or  come  to  the  States.  Lany  was 
nearing  retirement,  and  he  could  have  retired  in  a  few  years. 
But  instead,  they  chose  to  go  to  Iraq." 

Southeastern  president  Daniel  Akin  said,  "These 
servants  of  Jesus  Christ  have  paid  the  supreme  sacrifice  in 
serving  their  Lord  and  ministering  to  the  needs  of  the 
hurting.  We  are  proud  of  them  and,  in  the  midst  of  sonow, 
we  rejoice  that  for  the  child  of  God,  'to  be  absent  from  the 
body  is  to  be  present  with  the  Lord.'" 

The  Elliotts'  departure  has  kindled  a  zeal  for  missions  in 
some  and  encouraged  countless  others  to  live  their  lives  fully 
for  the  glory  of  God,  just  as  the  Elliotts  did. 

"It  really  puts  an  urgency  on  spreading  the  Gospel  to 
all  people  around  the  world,"  McPherson  said.  "These  are 
difficult  times,  hut  sometimes  God's  Word  spreads  most 
under  difficult  circumstances.  We  must  spread  God's  love 
around  the  world  and  meet  their  spiritual  needs  by 
sharing  Jesus  Christ  as  we  meet  their  physical  needs." 

Parker  added,  "It  strengthens  my  faith  and  shows  me  we 
should  be  focused  on  our  heavenly  home.  This  (world)  is  not 
our  home.  We  know  that  there's  a  home  that  waits  for  us  in 
heaven. 

"I  just  pray  that  the  rest  of  us  could  have  the  faith  to  live 
for  God  like  the  Elliotts  did." 
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Wyoming  church  of  97  gives  more  than 
$12,000  to  Lottie  Moon  offering 


By  Kyle  Smith 


Clay  Alexander  always  planned  on 
ministering  somewhere  close  to  his  hometown 
of  Atlanta  after  finishing  his  seminary  training 
at  Southeastern.  What  he  got  was  not  at  all 
what  he  had  planned  —  and  in  every  way  better. 

Today,  Alexander  is  pastor  of  Wright 
Baptist  Church  in  Wright,  Wyo.,  a  small  town 
of  about  1,300  people  that  receives  snow 
September  through  May.  More  than  1,600 
miles  separate  Atlanta  and  Wright.  For  these 
and  many  more  reasons,  Clay  understatedly 
calls  his  hometown  and  his  ministry  field  "a 
good  bit  different. 

"To  be  honest  with  you,  I  never  thought  I'd 
be  in  Wright,  Wyoming,"  said  Alexander,  who 
along  with  his  wife  Mary  Beth  packed  up 
everything  they  owned  and  moved  westward  in 
May  2002.  "Our  plans  were  to  be  somewhere  in 
the  Southeast,  closer  to  Mom  and  Dad." 

That  is,  in  fact,  the  trend.  Southeastern 
evangelism  professor  Bill  Brown,  who  leads  the 
seminary's  North  American  church  planting 
efforts,  said  the  vast  majority  of  seminary 
graduates  in  2004  will  minister  within  150 
miles  of  their  hometown. 

So  what  was  it  that  made  this  young  couple 
go  against  the  trend  in  ministry? 

"A  lot  of  it  was  just  through  the  Lord's  work 
in  my  life,"  Alexander  said.  "I  guess  through 
openness  in  our  lives,  we  went  where  the  Lord 
wanted  us  to  be.  Really,  it  was  just  being 
obedient  and  realizing  there  are  places  out  here 
where  the  Lord  is  at  work." 

Alexander  said  he  came  to  a  realization  of 
God's  work  in  other  parts  of  the  U.S.  and  the 


Clay  Alexander  leads  music  in  his  Wyoming 


world  while  pursuing  his  degree  at 
Southeastern. 

"I  think  it  probably  all  started 
when  I  came  to  Southeastern,"  he 
said,  "In  Dr.  (Keith)  Eitel's  missions 
class  we  learned  to  look  outside  the 
box,  so  to  speak.  I  thought  I'd  always  «J 
go  back  to  somewhere  in  Georgia,  but 
just     through     different  classes, 
professors  and  chapel  messages,  there      j§  J 
is  this  broadening  of  what  the  Lord 
wants  you  to  do.  There  are  places  out 
there  that  are  not  so  steeped  in  church.  The 
Lord's  at  work  in  other  places  besides  Georgia." 
WRIGHT,  WHERE? 

One  of  those  places  just  happened  to  be 
Wright,  Wyo.,  a  blue-collar  town  located  in 
what  natives  like  to  call  the  "mineral  belt"  of 
America.  Wright  is  filled  with  coal  mines,  oil 
fields  and  —  as  the  Alexanders  discovered  — 
opportunities  for  ministry. 

Brown  co-created  the  partnership  program 
that  sent  Clay  to  Wyoming  for  the  summer  of 
2001  along  with  Wyoming  State  Director  of 
Missions  Mike  McKinney. 

The  program,  which  operates  in 
conjunction  with  the  North  American  Mission 
Board,  is  designed  to  supply  church  plant  sites 
with  an  interim  pastor  for  a  summer  so  that  the 
church's  pulpit  committee  can  focus  their 
efforts  on  finding  a  permanent  pastor  rather 
than  filling  a  vacant  pulpit  each  Sunday. 

In  Alexander's  case,  however,  the 
committee's  search  ended  with  the  man  in  their 
own  pulpit. 

"The  church  loved  him,"  McKinney  recalls. 
"They  knew  when  he  came  that  he  was  only 
there  for  a  summer,  but  they  quit  looking  for  a 
pastor  and  said,  'I  believe  we've  found  him.'" 
The  affection  was  mutual  as  the  Alexanders 
felt  God's  calling  on  their  lives  to 
stay  on  in  Wright,  where  Alexander 
would  serve  as  pastor.    The  only 
problem  was  that  Clay  still  lacked  a 
year  of  classes  to  complete  his 
seminary  training. 

The  church  decided  he  was 
worth  the  wait. 

So,  after  completing  another 
year  of  school,  in  June  of  2002  the 
Alexanders  again  packed  up  their 
belongings,  said  goodbye  to  Wake 
Forest  and  headed  out  to  Wright — 
this  time  to  stay. 

Their  decision  to  serve  in  what 
Church        McKinney  terms  a  "pioneer  mission 


A  puppet  show  at  Wright  Baptist  Church 

field  state"  is  by  no  means  a  common  one 
among  seminary  graduates  today.  In  places  like 
Wright,  ministry  is  challenging.  Towns  in  the 
pioneer  area  have  few,  if  any,  Bible-believing 
churches,  and  a  largely  unchurched  population 
—  an  altogether  different  context  from  the 
church-plentiful  South  that  many  ministers  are 
used  to. 

In  addition  to  Wyoming's  cultural 
differences,  the  work  is  hard.  About  85 
percent  of  pioneer  pastors  are  required  to 
work  bivocationally  in  order  to  support 
their  families  and  make  their  ministries 
possible.  Often  this  involves  taking  a 
second  job,  one  that  shows  the  true 
humility  of  these  men.  Many  drive  a 
school  bus,  pump  gas  or  flip  hamburgers  at 
a  local  restaurant  in  order  to  make  ends 
meet,  hardly  the  kind  of  work  that  one 
would  expect  from  someone  who  holds  a 
master's  degree. 

Nevertheless,  to  these  men, 
faithfulness  to  the  ministries  to  which 
God  has  called  them  is  everything.  They_ 
stand  as  living  examples  of  the  Apostle* 
Paul's  words  in  his  letter  to  the 
Philippians:  "I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  all 
things,  and  count  them  but  rubbish  so  that 
I  may  gain  Christ." 

Such  sacrifices  are  typical  of  ministry  inj 
this  context,  McKinney  said. 

"That's  characteristic  of  a  pioneer  state,"  he 
said.  "Churches  there  are  small.  The  average 
size  is  about  35  to  50  people.  Baptist  work  there; 
is  not  two  or  three  generations  old  as  in  thev 
Bible  Belt.  Many  times  this  is  the  first; 
generation." 

According  to  Brown,  many  find  such  an  - 
adjustment  unappealing  and  opt  instead  to- 
return  to  a  ministry  setting  in  or  relatively  near 
their  hometown  in  the  South.  The  problem,  hej 
observed,  is  that  if  every  pastor  does  so,  the  restl 
of  North  America  is  left  with  too  few  ministers.  ' 

"I  know  God  calls  some  to  return  home," 
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Brown  said,  "but  I  can't  believe  that  the  percentage  is  as  high  as  it 
is.  Our  church  planting  mission  trips  and  the  summer  ministry 
partnerships  allow  our  students  to  see  a  lost  America.  It  is  a  shock 
to  many  of  them  to  spend  time  in  an  area  with  an  unchurched 
culture.  It  is  a  life  changing  experience." 

CHANGED  LIVES 

The  Alexanders  will  indeed  tell  you  that  their  lives  have  been 
changed  since  moving  to  Wyoming.  After  almost  two  full  years  of 
ministry  in  Wright,  Clay  avows  that  any  sacrifices  he  has  made 
along  the  way  have  been  well  worth  the  rewards. 

"The  people  we've  met,  the  things  we've  experienced," 
Alexander  says  with  passion  in  his  voice,  "that  far  overshadows  the 
inconveniences.  Families  who  come  to  our  church  sense  an 
excitement  at  this  place.  In  a  lot  of  different  areas,  our  church  is 
growing." 

"Exploding"  is  perhaps  a  better  word  to  describe  the  growth  in 
Alexander's  church  right  now,  as  evidenced  by  the  size  of  their 
contribution  to  the  Lottie  Moon  Christmas  offering.  The  church's 
resident  membership  is  97  and  their  gifts  this  year  totaled 
$12,488.84  —  a  record  sum  for  any  Baptist  church  in  the  history  of 
Wyoming. 

In  addition,  Wright  Baptist  had  141  children  at  their  Vacation 
Bible  School  last  summer,  and 
they  baptized  six  during  the 
course  of  the  year.  Yes,  the 
work  is  hard  as  a  pioneer,  but 
as  Alexander  acknowledges, 

things  we've  °15  hand  is  cettainlv  at 

So,  how  did  a  30-year-old 
pastor  convince  a  church  of 
97  to  give  so  generously  to 
missions?  He  didn't. 

"It's  definitely  something 
I  think  the  Lord  has  done," 
Alexander  said.  "I  just 
challenged  our  folks  that  we 
are  a  global  priority  church 
and  that  we  need  to  be  serious 
about  our  giving.  I  also  told  them  that  the  church  would  match  their 
giving.  That  was  something  I  think  the  people  responded  to.  We 
still  have  gifts  coming  in  to  Lottie  Moon  and  to  the  Annie 
Armstrong  Easter  offering." 

Alexander  also  made  it  a  point  to  lead  the  church  in  prayer 
every  Sunday  morning  for  missionary  families  and  for  different 
people  groups.  The  church  hung  a  missions  bulletin  board  on  one 
of  its  walls,  and  Alexander  began  to  spend  five  minutes  of  each 
week's  service  educating  the  church  on  the  history  and  importance 


The  people 
we've  met,  [and] 
the  things  we've 
experienced  ... 
far  overshadow 
the 

inconveniences 


of  missions,  explaining  who  Lottie  Moon  was  and 
why  she  felt  called  to  go  to  the  nations. 

The  church  responded  with  eagerness  and  a 
willing  heart. 

"Putting  it  on  the  forefront,  praying  and 
reading  stories  about  the  persecution  of 
missionaries  has,  1  think,  really  opened  up  the  eyes 
of  the  people,"  Alexander  said. 

The  church's  commitment  to  missions  is 
matched  only  by  its  commitment  to  the 
surrounding  community.  As  the  only  church  in 
town  that  has  a  ministry  to  the  children  of  Wright 
during  the  summer,  Wright  Baptist's  Vacation 
Bible  School  has  become  a  celebrated  community 
event. 

"Kids  just  flock  to  VBS,"  Alexander  said. 
"They'll  ask  me,  'Pastor  Clay,  when's  the  next 
Bible  school?'  It's  neat  to  be  out  in  the  community  and  have  the  kids 
recognize  me  as  Pastor  Clay.  They  are  good  kids,  but  they  need  the 
Lord." 

Because  the  size  of  the  turnout  for  VBS  is  greater  than  the 
number  of  members  at  Wright  Baptist,  the 
church  has  had  a  unique  demand  placed  on      ;  :=    .  :  " 
it  —  everyone  must  serve.  This  need  has    i<  * 
actually  proved  to  be  a  blessing,  Alexander 
said,  as  church  members  have  received  the 
challenge  joyfully  and  risen  to  meet  it. 
Their  pastor  smiles,  believing  that  his 
congregation  has  come  to  truly  understand 
the  importance  of  serving  as  the  church 
and  wrapping  its  arms  around  the  local 
community. 

"One  thing  1  have  found,"  Alexander 
said,  "is  that  the  more  you  can  get  out  in 
the  community,  the  better  your  church  will 
be.  Church  growth  doesn't  take  place  just 
within  the  church.  Church  members  must 
reach  out  into  the  community." 

Alexander's  church  is  just  one  of  many  that  has  seen  success  as 
it  has  reached  out  to  the  surrounding  community.  Like  the  other 
ministers  in  small  churches  scattered  throughout  the  pioneer  states, 
Alexander  came  with  a  heart  for  the  people  of  Wyoming  and  a 
vision  to  bring  them  the  truth  of  God's  Word. 

LABORERS  NEEDED 
Today,  there  is  a  need  for  others  to  go  and  do  the  same,  pouring 
their  lives  into  the  places  of  North  America  that  have  not  heard  the 
truth. 

"It's  a  crying  need,"  McKinney  says  of  the  demand  for  Bible- 
believing  ministers  in  the  Northwest.  "It's  a  long  way  from  the  Bible 
Belt.  It's  a  long  way  from  family.  The  weather  is  cold  in  the  winter 
and  real  harsh.  Some  guys  want  to  come  up  to  see  the  scenery.  That's 
not  what  we  need.  We  need  men  who  will  say,  i  want  to  plant  my 
life  in  ministry  in  a  pioneer  area.'" 

"If  the  Lord  should  call  you  to  a  pioneer  mission  field  state,"  he 
added,  "you're  in  for  the  time  of  your  life.  It's  great,  great  fun.  We  are 
praying  that  the  Lord  of  the  harvest  will  send  us  more  workers  for  His  harvest. 
We're  looking  for  men  that  will  come  and  stay  in  a  beautiful  part  of  our 
nation,  but  the  work  is  hard.  The  men  who  are  successful  are  the  ones  who 
have  not  come  for  a  year  or  two  to  see  the  mountains,  but  the  ones  who  will 
stay  for  a  lifetime  and  pour  and  plant  their  life  here  in  the  Northwest" 

As  each  mountain  sunset  signals  the  close  of  another  day's  hard 
work  for  both  the  miners  and  ministers  of  the  pioneer  Northwest, 
Clay  Alexander  can  hold  his  head  high,  knowing  that  his  labor, 
though  difficult,  is  not  in  vain.  |JH 


Alexander  visits  with 
the  children  during 
VBS 


Trustees  affirm  statements, 
approve  degree  changes 


Southeastern's  Board  of  Trustees 
voted  April  19  to  affirm  both  the 
Danvers  Statement  on  Biblical 
Manhood  and  Womanhood  and  the 
Chicago  Statement  on  Biblical 
Inerrancy,  cementing  the  seminary's 
position  on  critical  theological  issues 
for  the  future. 

The  popular  statements  outline 
what  many  consider  to  be  the  basic 
conservative  evangelical  position  in 
regard  to  issues  of  gender  roles  and 
biblical  inerrancy,  respectively. 

Southeastern  President  Daniel 
Akin  said  that  the  two  statements, 
which  were  previously  used  informally 
as  interpretive  guidelines  to  both  the 
denomination's  Abstract  of  Principles 
and  Baptist  Faith  and  Message  2000, 
will  serve  to  make  clear  and  cement 
Southeastern's  position  on  these 
crucial  issues  tor  the  future. 

"Southeastern  Seminary  wants  to 
be  crystal  clear,"  Akin  said,  "as  to 
where  it  stands  on  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  Biblical  roles  of  men  and 
women  in  the  home  and  the  church. 
Our  trustees  and  administration 
believe  the  formal  adoption  of  these 
two  statements  strengthens  and 
affirms  our  convictions  and 
commitments  on  these  crucial 
doctrines. 

"Given  the  continual  drift  to  the 
theological  left  by  those  who  profess 
to  be  evangelical  concerning  the 
Word  of  God  and  the  enormous 
gender  confusion  that  is  running 
rampant  throughout  our  culture  this 
vety  day,  Southeastern  Seminary 
wants  there  to  be  no  doubt  concerning 
its  position  in  these  two  areas  that  are 
vital  to  the  life  and  health  of  the 
church  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ." 

The     Chicago    Statement  was 


drafted  in  1978  by  the  International 
Council  on  Biblical  Inerrancy,  and  the 
Danvers  Statement  was  published  in 
1988  by  the  Council  on  Biblical 
Manhood  and  Womanhood.  Current 
and  former  Southeastern  faculty 
members  participated  in  the  drafting 
of  both  statements. 

Southeastern  officials  also 
announced  this  week  that  Akin  will 
be  inaugurated  as  the  school's  sixth 
president  on  October  27.  The  trustees 
then  voted  to  move  their  fall  meeting 
to  October  25-26  to  coincide  with  the 
celebration.  That  is  two  weeks  later 
than  the  meeting  was  originally 
scheduled. 

"We  are  excited  to  be  able  to  set 
aside  these  dates  to  honor  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who  has  sent  us  His  man 
to  lead  Southeastern  into  the  future," 
said  Bart  Neal,  Southeastern's  vice 
president  for  institutional 

advancement  and  co-chairman  of  the 
inauguration  committee.  "I  am 
confident  this  will  be  one  of  the 
greatest  days  in  the  history  of 
Southeastern  Baptist  Theological 
Seminary." 

Akin  was  elected  president  of 
Southeastern  in  January  by  a 
unanimous  vote  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees. 

The  inauguration  service  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.  in  the  seminary's 
Binkley  Chapel.  Paige  Patterson, 
former  president  of  Southeastern  and 
now  president  of  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  will  be 
the  featured  speaker. 

Several  special  events  are 
scheduled  for  inauguration  week. 
Featured  speakers  during  inauguration 
week  activities  include  Albert 
Mohler,  president  of  The  Southern 


Baptist  Theological  Seminary,  and 
James  Merritt,  pastor  of  Cross  Pointe 
Church  in  Duluth,  Ga. 

During  their  spring  meeting, 
trustees  approved  a  2004-2005  budget 
that  is  2.58  percent  larger  than  last 
year's,  according  to  Ryan  Hutchinson, 
vice  president  for  administration. 
Southeastern's  total  operating  budget 
will  be  more  than  $18.4  million 
dollars  in  the  upcoming  year. 

That  budget  includes  a  2  percent 
salary  increase  for  all  employees,  and  a 
15  percent  increase  in  health  care 
costs.  Because  Southeastern  pays  all  of 
its  employees'  health  insurance  costs, 
Akin  pointed  out  that  the  actual 
compensation  increases  for  employees 
range  from  4  to  7.5  percent  in  the  new 
budget. 

In  other  business,  the  trustees 
voted  to  approve  changes  to  the 
seminary's  Master  of  Divinity  degree 
program,  add  concentrations  within 
that  degree  and  add  new  degree 
programs. 

In  addition  to  M.Div. 
concentrations  in  pastoral  ministry, 
counseling,  church  music,  education, 
women's  studies,  and  international 
and  North  American  missions, 
Southeastern  will  begin  offering 
concentrations  in  apologetics, 
evangelism  and  worship  leadership  in 
the  fall.  Trustees  also  authorized  two 
new  concentrations,  biblical  theology 
and  biblical  hermeneutics,  to  the 
school's  popular  and  growing  Doctor 
of  Philosophy  program. 

The  new  degree  program  offering 
is  a  non-thesis  Master  of  Theology 
degree,  which  could  be  completed  by 
students  in  about  a  year  following  the 
completion  of  an  M.Div. 
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Seminary,  college  logos 
receive  "back-dated"  look 


Southeastern's  Public  Relations  the  authority  of  Scripture,"  Akin  said, 
office  earlier  this  year  changed  ot  the  The  stylized  "S"  resting  atop  the 

corporate  identity  logo  of  both  the  open  Bible  represents  the  tact  that  the 
seminary  and  Southeastern 


College  at  Wake  Forest  to 
reflect  the  seminary's 
foundation  in  Scripture. 

In  changing  the  format 
of  the  logos,  the  traditional 
shape  ot  the  shield  was 
retained,  as  well  as  the 
stylized  "S"  that  represents 
the  school  so  well,  according 
to  Public  Relations  Director 
Jerry  Higgins. 

President  Daniel  Akin 
wanted  Southeastern's 
absolute  commitment  to 
teaching  the  truth  ot 
Scripture  reflected  in  the 
shield  design,  so  designer 
Damon  Paoli  added  an  open 
Bible  graphic  to  the  updated 
logo. 

"The  former  shield  design  was 
excellent,  but  1  believe  we  enhanced  it 
by  adding  a  touch  that  visually  affirms 
the  foundation  ot  Southeastern;  that  is, 


New  seminary  logo 


New  college  logo 


Word  of  God  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  school,  Higgins  said. 

The  college  logo  was  re- 
designed to  match  the 
college's  close  relationship 
with  the  seminary.  The 
major  difference  between 
the  two  is  the  presence  of  a 
stylized  "C"  to  match  the  "S" 
in  the  middle  of  the  shield. 

"We  wanted  the  college 
logo    to    more  accurately 
reflect  the  shared  mission  of 
the     seminary     and  the 
college,"  Higgins  said.  "That 
is,    to    educate    men  and 
women  in  the  truth  of  God's 
Word  and  equip  them  for 
lifetime    service    to  His 
Kingdom." 
The  new  logos  have  already  begun 
showing  up  in  seminary  and  college 
publications.  Administrative  offices  are 
updating  letterhead,  envelopes  and 
business  cards  as  supplies  run  low. 


Akin,  Harper,  Reid 
release  new  books 

Several  Southeastern  professors  have  written  new  books 
this  past  semester. 

Alvin  Reid,  professor  of  evangelism  and  holder  of  the 
Bailey  Smith  Chair  of  Evangelism,  recently  wrote  Raising  the 
Bar,  a  book  designed  to  spur  conversation  and  re-examine 
the  method  of  youth  ministry  in  the  local  church.  It  was 
published  by  Kregel,  and  is  now  available  in  bookstores. 

Church  history  professor  Keith  Harper  edited  Rescue  the 
Perishing,  a  collection  of  the  letters  of  famous  Southern 
Baptist  missions  spokeswoman  Annie  Armstrong.  The  book 
follows  his  popular  2002  collection  of  Lottie  Moon  letters, 
Send  the  Light.  Both  books  were  published  by  Mercer 
University  Press  and  are  now  available. 

President  Daniel  Akin  contributed  a  chapter  to  a 
forthcoming  Broadman  &  Holman  release,  Perspectives  on 
Church  Government.  Akin  wrote  the  chapter  on  single-elder- 
led  church  polity. 


Teacher  Ed  program 
receives  national 
accreditation 

Earlier  this  year  the  teacher 
education  program  of  Southeastern 
College  at  Wake  Forest  received  a 
recommendation  for  full  accreditation 
from  the  National  Council  for  the 
Accreditation  of  Teacher  Education. 

It  is  a  rare  feat  for  a  program  to 
receive  such  an  enthusiastic  approval  in 
its  first  try  at  accreditation,  according  to 
program  director  and  education 
professor  Ken  Coley. 

"We  actually  had  people  at  the  state 
level  telling 
us  that  we 
couldn't  do 
it  as  fast  as 
we  thought 
we  needed 
to,"  Coley 
said. 

This 
type  of 
miracle  is 
n  o  t  h  i  n  g 
new  for  the 
teacher 
education 

program.  Five  years  ago,  the  school 
asked  the  State  Board  of  Education  to 
grant  initial  approval  to  the  program  so 
that  Southastern  College  graduates 
could  apply  for  a  teacher's  license; 
without  approval,  licensure  is 
impossible. 

They  were  told  the  process  would 
take  three  years,  but  God  accomplished 
it  in  two,  Coley  said. 

Then,  in  2001,  they  were  given 
three  years  to  receive  national 
accreditation. 

Once  again,  officials  warned  Coley 
and  others  that  many  schools  fail  their 
first  time  through  and  even  established 
programs  can't  meet  all  the  standards.  In 
March,  a  visiting  team  of  five  educators 
from  around  the  country  and  five  from 
North  Carolina  determined  that  they 
would  recommend  to  the  national  board 
that  Southeastern  receive  full 
accreditation  for  the  maximum  period 
allowed  a  new  program,  five  years. 

"The  teacher  education  program  is 
preparing  teachers  to  teach  with 
commitment,  compassion  and 
confidence,"  Coley  said. 


Ken  Coley 


When  he  was  called  into  ministry  at  age  20, 
Daniel  Akin  was  not  even  aware  that  seminaries 
existed.  Now,  God  has  raised  him  up  to  be  the 
president  of  one  of  the  most  dynamic  and 
influential  seminaries  in  the  united  states  -  one 
which  he  desires  to  see  reach  the  world  with  the 
life-changing  gospel  of  jesus  christ. 


Baseball  ...  or  Ministry? 

Born  Jan.  2,  1957  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  Akin 
grew  up  with  a  love  for  sports.  A  three-sport 
athlete  in  high  school,  he  played  baseball, 
football  and  basketball  and  one  day  aspired 
to  be  a  baseball  coach.  After  graduating  from 
high  school,  he  went  on  to  play  college 
baseball,  but  an  injury  in  the  fall  of  1977  set 
back  his  playing  career. 

Looking  back  on  it  now,  Akin  can  see 
God's  hand  even  in  that  difficult  experience, 
guiding  him  away  from  a  future  in  baseball 
and  toward  something  even  better  that  He 
had  planned  for  him. 

In  the  summer  of  1977,  Akin's  church 
took  a  two-week  mission  trip  to  Sells,  Ariz., 
to  lead  Vacation  Bible  School  among  the 
Papago  Indians.  That  same  summer,  his 
collegiate  baseball  team  was  planning  on 
going  to  Latin  America  to  play  on  a  summer 
tour,  traveling  throughout  the  region.  After 
being  offered  an  opportunity  to  play  with  the 
team  for  the  summer,  Akin  turned  it  down, 
instead  choosing  to  go  with  his  church  on 
the  mission  trip.  He  remembers  his  coach's 
startled  reaction  when  one  of  his  most 
ambitious  players  told  him  that  he  wouldn't 
be  making  the  trip. 

"He  looked  at  me  like  I'd  lost  my  mind," 
Akin  says  with  a  chuckle.  "He  didn't  really 
understand  what  a  mission  trip  was." 

Akin  was  also  somewhat  amazed  that 
he'd  chosen  not  to  go,  given  his  love  for 
baseball  and  his  career  plans  involving  the 
sport.  He  attributes  it  to  the  work  God  had 
started  in  his  life  a  few  years  earlier, 
awakening  in  him  a  hunger  for  the  things  of 
Him. 

"God  really  got  a  hold  of  my  life 
immediately  after  I  graduated  high  school," 
Akin  said.  "If  you  had  told  me  that  I  would 
have  ever  turned  down  something  like  that 
trip  —  because  to  this  day  I  am  still  a  sports 


fanatic  —  I  would  have  never,  ever  believed 
you." 

One  Monday  night  in  Sells,  Akin 
remembers  sensing  a  call  from  God  on  his 
life  that  would  radically  alter  its  course 
forever. 

"We  were  having  revival  services  among 
the  people  there,"  Akin  remembers,  "and  I 
very  distinctly  sensed  God's  call  into 
ministry.  I  sensed  during  that  Monday  night 
service  that  God  was  leading  me  to  give 
myself  into  full  time  Christian  service.  I  did 
not  know  what  that  meant  at  the  time.  I  did 
not  even  know  that  seminaries  existed.  I 
knew  nothing  other  than  that  God  had 
called  me  to  ministry.  It  was  very  clear,  very 
distinct." 

Uncertain  about  what  to  do  next,  Akin 
sought  out  the  counsel  of  his  pastor,  who 
advised  him  to  attend  Criswell  College  in 
Dallas,  Texas.  There,  Akin  met  Paige 
Patterson,  a  man  who  would  profoundly 
shape  his  life  and,  ironically,  whom  he  would 
later  succeed  as  president  of  Southeastern 
Seminary. 

"We  all  have  heroes" 

Now  enrolled  in  courses  at  Criswell 
College,  Akin  found  his  path  crossing  with 
that  of  Patterson  on  more  than  one 
occasion,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the 
leadership  and  guidance  that  Patterson 
offered  to  the  aspiring  young  minister. 

"There's  no  question,  the  single  most 
influential  person  in  my  life  in  terms  of 
shaping  me  for  ministry  has  been  Dr. 
Patterson,"  Akin  said.  "He  was  my  preaching 
professor.  He  preached  my  ordination.  He 
served  as  the  chair  of  my  oral  graduating 
exam  committee  at  Criswell  College.  His 
impact  and  influence  on  my  life  have  just 
been  enormous." 

Akin  often  reflects  back  on  how 
important  it  has  been  for  him  to  have  heroes 


in  the  ministry,  among  whom  he  personally 
names  Jerry  Vines,  Al  Mohler,  James  Merritt 
and,  certainly,  Patterson. 

"It's  absolutely  essential  for  a  man  of 
God  to  have  heroes  because  we  all  have 
heroes,"  Akin  said.  "We  all  have  people  that 
we  look  up  to  and  admire.  It's  very  important 
who  your  models  are  and  the  people  whom 
you  consciously  and  subconsciously  emulate 
because  you're  going  to  emulate  somebody; 
you're  going  to  model  yourself  after 
somebody." 

He  went  on  to  share  a  truth  that  has 
served  him  well  during  his  time  in  ministry. 

"Dr.  Patterson  taught  me  that  good 
preachers  listen  to  great  preachers,"  Akin 
said.  "So  I  have  consciously  tried  to  allow 
myself  to  be  shaped  and  influenced  by  men 
like  Paige  Patterson,  Adrian  Rodgers,  Jerry 
Vines,  James  Merritt,  John  MacArthur, 
Chuck  Swindoll  and  Stephen  Olford.  I  am 
gratef  ul  that  some  of  them  I  have  had  the  joy 
of  rubbing  elbows  with,  but  some  of  them  I 
was  only  mentored  by  way  of  a  tape  and 
audio  presentation.  Still,  they  greatly  shaped 
my  way  of  thinking  about  what  it  means  to 
be  a  faithful  preacher  of  God's  Word." 

Akin's  personal  and  spiritual  lives  were 
both  blossoming  during  this  time.  In  1978, 
he  married  Charlotte  Bourne,  and  in  1981, 
twins  Nathan  and  Jonathan  were  born. 
After  completing  his  bachelor's  degree  at 
Criswell  College,  Akin  attended 
Southwestern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary 
in  Ft.  Worth,  Texas,  where  he  earned  a 
master  of  divinity  degree  in  1983.  Again, 
God  blessed  the  Akin  family,  as  sons  Paul 
and  Timothy  were  born  soon  after,  in  1983 
and  1985,  respectively. 

The  best  thing  going, 
outside  of  Jesus 

Having  begun  the  next  chapter  of  his  life 
as  a  husband  and  a  father,  Akin  began  to 
quickly  see  both  the  blessings  and  the 
importance  of  raising  up  a  godly  family,  an 
emphasis  he  still  maintains  in  his  ministry 
today. 

"I  have  a  great  family,"  he  said.  "I  have 
been  enormously  blessed.  I  tell  everybody  I 
can  that  outside  of  Jesus,  the  best  thing 
going  is  marriage  and  family.  It  does  require 
a  lot  of  work  and  a  lot  of  effort,  but  it's  worth 
every  ounce  of  energy  you  give  it. 

"I've  learned  more  about  life  from 
marriage  and  family  than  I've  learned  from 
anything  else.  God  just  has  a  way  of  teaching 
us  things  through  our  mate  and  through  our 
children  that  you  just  can't  learn  any  other 
way.  You  learn  so  much,  I  think,  about  God's 
love  for  us  in  loving  your  children,  loving 


your  mate  and  seeing  the  workings  of  a 
family." 

Akin  is  also  thankful  for  the  role  his 
wife  Charlotte  has  played  in  making  their 
home  a  godly  one. 

"My  wife  Charlotte  is  a  remarkable 
lady,"  he  said.  "She  is  a  godly  woman,  a 
great  wife  and  a  fabulous  mother.  She, 
probably  more  than  anyone,  is  responsible 
for  the  tact  that  our  tour  sons  know  the 
Lord,  love  the  Lord  and  walk  with  the 
Lord." 

Indeed  Akin's  sons  would  make  any 
father  proud.  All  four  are  pursuing  ministry 
of  some  kind,  with  Nathan,  a  former  college 
basketball     player     at     Murray  State 

University,  aiming  to   

coach  basketball  at  a 
Christian  school,  and 
Jonathan,  Paul  and 
Timothy  all  preparing 
for  careers  in 
vocational  Christian 
ministry. 

Akin  reminisces 
about  the  many  hours 
he  and  Charlotte 
spent  watching 
basketball  games  in 
high  school 
gymnasiums  while  his 
sons  were  growing  up. 
Unlike  their  father; 
all  four  Akin  boys 
were  outstanding 
basketball  players, 
and  the  sport 
provided  a  wonderful 
avenue  for  the  family 
to  spend  time 
together.  Now,  since 
all  four  sons  have  left 

home  for  college,  seminary  or  coaching, 
Akin  misses  the  time  that  he  spent  with  his 
boys,  playing  and  following  their  basketball 
careers. 

"I  miss  it  very  badly,"  Akin  said 
candidly.  "It  comes  to  a  screeching  halt  one 
day,  just  like  that." 

However,  Akin's  sons,  who  still  remain 
very  close  friends  with  their  father,  do  come 
to  visit  him  regularly,  and  when  they  do, 
there's  no  question  what  the  five  Akin  men 
will  be  doing.  In  the  Akin  house,  there  is  a 
favorite  and  hallowed  pastime  reserved  for 
Saturdays,  which  Akin  describes. 

"I  still  love  to  spend  Saturdays,  if  I  can, 
with  my  boys,"  Akin  said,  "starting  about  1 1 
o'clock  on  the  couch  with  a  glass  of  iced  tea 
and  being  a  giant  slug  and  not  moving  until 
about  1 1  o'clock  that  night,  except  maybe 


to  go  get  some  more  chips.  Just  watching 
football  or  basketball  all  day  long,  I  find,  is 
an  enormous  rest  and  relief  and  relaxation 
to  me." 

However,  Akin  is  no  couch  potato.  He 
still  likes  to  walk  to  keep  active  and  stay  in 
shape,  and  on  one  occasion  when  he  was 
dean  of  students  at  Southeastern,  the  urge 
to  get  back  on  the  playing  field  was  just  too 
much  for  him. 

"I  actually  did  play  my  first  year  in  LW2 
on  one  of  the  flag  football  teams,"  Akin  says 
with  a  smile.  "Our  team  actually  made  it  to 
the  championship,  and  I  was  the 
quarterback.    1  couldn't  move,  but  I  could 


If  people  ask  me  about  priorities 
in  life  ...  I  always  tell  them  that 

the  first  five  are  very  easy  to 
establish:  Nothing  ever  is  in  first 
place  other  than  Jesus  Christ. 
Then  following  the  Lord  Jesus 
comes  your  wife,  your  children, 
your  church  and,  then  after  that, 
ministry. 


still  throw.  Unfortunately,  neither  1  nor  the 
backup  quarterback  could  be  there  that  day, 
and  we  lost  the  championship  game  by  a 
touchdown." 

As  much  as  he  enjoyed  the  flag 
football,  Akin  decided  that  it  might 
not  have  been  the  best  idea. 

"My  ankles  hurt  to  this  day  from 
having  tried  to  jump  back  into  a  sport 
like  that  at  that  time,"  he  said,  "so  I 
officially  and  permanently  retired  10 
years  ago." 

Now  in  "retirement,"  Akin  has 
decided  that  the  couch  is  the  best  place 
tor  him  to  pursue  his  love  of  sports,  and 
in  addition,  he  is  grateful  for  the 
opportunity   it   allows   him   to  spend 


quality  time  with  his  sons. 

Priorities,  Priorities 

As  wonderful  as  having  a  close-knit, 
godly  family  is,  Danny  Akin  will  be  the  first 
to  admit  that  it  did  not  fall  into  his  lap  one 
day  by  accident.  Early  on,  he  realized  that  it 
would  be  essential  for  him,  as  a  man  of  God, 
to  set  aside  time  from  his  busy  schedule  to 
spend  with  his  wife  and  his  four  sons,  a 
challenging  task,  as  any  minister  would 
attest.  The  frantically  paced,  super-human 
schedule  that  many  times  accompanies  a 
position  in  ministry  often  affords  little  time 
for  family  interaction.  However,  Akin 
believes  that  prioritizing  family  ahead  of 
  ministry  is  non- 
negotiable,  and  he  has 
endeavored  to  make  it 
his  practice 
throughout  his  time  in 
ministry. 

"If  people  ask  me 
about  priorities  in 
life,"  Akin  said,  "I 
always  tell  them  that 
the  first  five  are  very 
easy  to  establish: 
Nothing  ever  is  in  first 
place  other  than  Jesus 
Christ.  Then 
following  the  Lord 
Jesus  comes  your  wife, 
your  children,  your 
church  and,  then  after 
that,  ministry.  Now  if 
you  said  to  me,  'You 
really  have  tried  to 
put  ministry  at 
number  five?'  I  really 
have.  1  did  not  always 
do  that  perfectly,  and 
there  have  been  times  when  I've  let  it  walk 
up  the  ladder.  But  it  was  always  before  my 
mind's  eye.  I  consciously  try  not  to  let 
speaking,  writing  and  other  things  usurp  the 
time  and  attention  that  my  wife,  my  kids 
and  my  church  rightly  deserve,  and  I  think 
God  honored  that. 

"I  never  said,  'My  ministry  is  more 
important  than  my  family.'  Only  a  fool  says 
that.  As  I  tell  guys,  I  never  met  anybody 
who  lost  their  ministry  because  they  spent 
too  much  time  with  their  wife  and  children. 
Never.  But  I  have  way  too  many  friends  who 
are  not  in  ministry  today  because  they  did 
not  spend  enough  time  with  their  wife  and 
their  children." 

As  Akin's  tenure  in  ministry  grew,  that 
lesson  became  more  and  more  important  to 
him.    With  the  new  positions  God  placed 
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Wed  to  the  Word  of  God 


Daniel  Akin's  emphasis  on  exposiory  preaching 


By  Kyle  Smith  ■ 


Tragically,  the  church  in  America  has 
become  biblically  illiterate  over  the  past  two 
or  three  decades  so  that  many  of  its  people 
do  not  even  have  an  understanding  of  basic 
biblical  content,  Southeastern  Seminary 
President  Daniel  Akin  says. 

Under  Akin's  leadership,  Southeastern 
Seminary  is  out  to  put  a  stop  to  that  trend  by 
training  God-called  men  to  rightly  teach 
and  preach  God's  Word  verse  by  verse,  line 
by  line  and  word  by  word,  a  process  called 
expository  preaching.  0 

In  this  style  of  preaching,  which  Akin 
calls  "the  most  effective  way  to  teach  the 
Bible,"  the  minister  draws  out  the  intended 
meaning  of  the  text  rather  than  imposing  on 
it  a  meaning  foreign  to  its  context.  The 
result?  A  congregation  that  knows  what  it 
believes  and  why  it  believes  it  based  on  the 
authority  of  God's  Word. 

This  commitment  is  evidenced  by  the 
partnership  the  school  has  entered  into  with 
Olford  Ministries  International  of  Memphis, 
Tenn.,  founded  by  well-known  biblical 
expositor  Stephen  Olford.  Under  this 
partnership,  students  in  the  Enhanced 
Doctor  of  Ministry  with  Expositor  Preaching 
program  can  study  at  the  Stephen  Olford 
Institute  for  Biblical  Preaching  under  some 
of  the  best  preaching  faculty  in  the  world. 

Akin  said  he  believes  the  partnership  is 
a  natural  one  for 


the 

orgai 
given 


two 
ons, 
their 

common  goal  of 
training  biblical 
expositors. 

"Southeastern 
Seminary  and  the 
Olford  Institute 
have  a  common 
commitment  and 
conviction 
concerning  the 
necessity  of 
expository 
preaching  for 
building  great 
churches,"  Akin 

said.  "No  one  has  set  the  pace  in  this  area 
more  than  Stephen  Olford.  My  own 
approach  to  preaching  was  greatly  shaped  by 
the  ministry  of  Dr.  Olford.  So  when  he 


invited  us  to  partner  with  him  in  offering 
the  D.Min  in  Expository  Preaching,  I 
immediately  said  yes." 

Stephen  Olford  also  said  he  is  looking 
forward  to  the  relationship  with 
Southeastern. 

"1  am  excited  about  the  new  partnership 
between  Southeastern  Seminary  and  Olford 
Ministries  International  because  God  has 
given  us  a  common  vision  to  teach  pastors  to 
rightly  divide  the  Word  of  Truth  and  live 
Spirit-filled  lives,"  Dr.  Olford  said.  "May 
God  be  with  us  as  we  minister  together  and 
may  He  receive  all  glory  and  honor." 

This  emphasis  on  strong  expository 
preaching  will  not  be  confined  to  the  D. 
Min.  program,  but  will  extend  to  the  M.  Div. 
level  as  well.  Like  Akin  and  Olford, 
Southeastern  associate  professor  of 
preaching  Stephen  Rummage  agrees  on  the 
necessity  of  expository  preaching, 
emphasizing  the  desperate  need  for  it  in  the 
pulpit  these  days. 

"Expository  preaching  is  not  just 
important  —  it  is  essential  for  a  fully  biblical 
pulpit  ministry,"  Rummage  said.  "As  I  see  it, 
an  expository  sermon  is  one  in  which  the 
preacher's  sermon  communicates  the 
message  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  and  applies 
that  message  to  the  life  of  the  listener.  It  is 
not  too  much  of  an  overstatement  to  say 
that  to  fail  to 
preach 
expos itionally  is 
to  fail  to  preach 
at  all.  God 
cannot  fail  to 
bless  His  Word 
when  it  goes 
forth.  Preaching 
God's  Word 
expositionally 
invests  the 
preacher's 
sermon  with 
supernatural 
authority  and 
results  in  healthy 
Christians  and 
growing 
churches." 

Expository  preaching  was  one  of  the 
major  emphases  brought  to  the  seminary  by 
Akin's  predecessor,  Paige  Patterson,  when 


Daniel  Akin  with  Stephen  Olford 


Wayne  McDill  in  Binkley  Chapel 

he  came  in  1992.  Now  Akin  desires  to  see 
that  emphasis  continue  and  flourish,  to  the 
point  where  Southeastern  Seminary  is 
known  worldwide  as  a  training  hub  for 
expository  preachers. 

"Southeastern  has  a  unique  opportunity 
to  be  a  lighthouse  for  expository  preaching," 
Akin  said.  "This  is  a  great  place  for  someone 
who  wants  to  be  a  faithful  expositor  of  God's 
Word  to  come  and  tram.  I  will  raise  that 
banner  and  wave  that  flag  as  long  as  I  live." 

Akin  is  convinced  that  Southeastern  is 
equipped  with  the  tools  it  needs  to  be  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  expository  preaching. 
With  an  entire  faculty  committed  to  this 
discipline  and  a  top-flight  staff  of  preaching 
professors  in  Wayne  McDill,  Rummage  and 
Akin,  Southeastern  Seminary  is  indeed 
poised  to  impact  the  world  for  Christ  from 
the  pulpit. 

"We  are  delighted  that  Dr.  Akin  was 
elected  as  professor  of  preaching  and 
theology,"  McDill  said.  "Having  him  as  part 
of  the  preaching  faculty  is  a  great  boost  to 
our  emphasis  on  expository  preaching  here 
at  Southeastern.  Dr.  Akin's  coming  has 
brought  new  energy  to  the  work  of  the 
seminary.  He  knows  what  he  wants  to  do 
and  is  providing  the  leadership  to  motivate 
us  all  for  that  work." 
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him  in  came  new  responsibilities  that  had  to 
be  subjugated  to  the  priority  of  family. 

Hard  to  leave, 
But  easy  to  come 

In  1986,  it  was  again  Paige  Patterson 
who  played  an  important  role  in  Akin's  life, 
hiring  him  to  his  first  college  teaching 
position  at  Criswell  College,  where  he 
taught  New  Testament,  Theology  and 
Church  History  until  1992.  During  that 
time  Akin  also  earned  a  doctor  of 
philosophy  in  humanities  from  the 
University  of  Texas  at  Arlington.  However, 
the  family  was  not  to  be  permanently 
stationed  in  Texas.    Soon  after  Patterson 


accepted  the  president's  position  at 
Southeastern  Seminary  in  1992,  he  again 
hired  Akin,  this  time  as  professor  of 
theology  and  dean  of  students. 

Akin  enjoyed  his  time  at  Southeastern, 
serving  for  tour  years  on  its  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  before  accepting  a 
position  at  Southern  Seminary  in  Louisville, 
Ky.,  to  serve  as  vice  president  for  academic 
administration.  It  was  a  move  that  Akin 
thought  might  be  his  last. 

"I  genuinely  was  happy,  fulfilled  and 
very  much  at  peace  in  my  ministry  at 
Southern  Seminary,"  he  said.  "I  really  saw 
myself  staying  there  for  the  rest  of  my  life." 

It   was   for   this   reason   that  Akin 


informed  the  Southeastern  Seminary 
presidential  search  committee  that  he  did 
not  wish  to  be  considered  as  a  candidate  for 
the  position  left  vacant  when  Patterson 
accepted  the  president's  position  at 
Southwestern  Seminary  last  June. 

However,  in  God's  providence,  as  Akin 
now  attests,  the  search  committee  would 
not  give  up,  and  in  early  November  2003, 
they  contacted  Akin  again  about 
interviewing  with  them.  He  agreed.  After  a 
productive  first  interview  with  the 
committee,  they  requested  that  he  return  for 
a  second  interview,  this  time  in  December. 
For  him,  that  second  interview  was  a 
resounding  conf  irmation  of  God's  call  on  his 
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Missions  and  Evangelism  Still  The  "Air  We  Breathe" 


Daniel  Akin,  Jerry  Rankin,  and  Keith  Eitel  pray  during  a  service  at  Binkley  chapel 


In  the  past  few  years  alone,  Southeastern 
students,  alumni,  faculty  and  staff  have  gone 
into  the  world  by  the  hundreds,  leading  lost 
people  to  faith  in  Christ  by  the  thousands, 
planting  an  untold  number  of  seeds  for  the 
future  growth  of  God's  Kingdom.  That 
pervasive  atmosphere  of  missions  and 
evangelism,  and  the  fruit  it  produces,  will  not 
diminish  under  the  administration  of  Danny 
Akin,  the  seminary's  new  president  promised. 

"There's  no  question  that  one  of  the 
niches  that  Southeastern  has  established  is 
missions  and  evangelism,"  Akin  said.  "And 
thank  God  that  one  of  our  seminaries  wants  to 
be  known  for  that  as  the  preeminent  air  that 


they  breathe." 

With  a  number  of  programs  dedicated  to 
training  missionaries  and  pastors  to  go  across 
North  America  and  around  the  world, 
Southeastern  is  positioned  to  continue  being  a 
world  leader  for  missions  preparedness  for 
generations  to  come. 

Part  of  that,  Akin  said,  will  be 
maintaining  degree  programs  that  train  the 
whole  person  for  evangelism  -  in  Akin's  words, 
wedding  the  head,  heart  and  hands. 

Missionaries  and  church  planters  must 
have  a  desire  to  see  people  saved,  Akin  said, 
but  they  also  need  to  have  the  skills  to  go 
about  their  task.  Under  his  leadership, 


Southeastern  will  be  a  place  that  enthusiastic 
young  missionaries  and  church  planters  can 
come  to  learn  more  about  the  cultures  they 
will  face  and  the  Scripture  they  will  preach. 

"Evangelism  is  going  to  become  more  and 
more  an  apologetical  assignment,  so  you  can't 
have  a  full  heart  and  an  empty  head,"  Akin 
said.  "You'll  be  of  limited  value." 

But  Akin  also-  sees  opportunities  to  reach 
people  around  the  world  by  being  genuine 
servants,  of  God  and  of  people.  He  has  a 
burden  to  raise  up  students  who  will  take  the 
Gospel  to  the  inner  cities.  The  way  to  do  that, 
he  said,  is  to  show  the  people  there  that 
Christians  care  about  them,  not  just  as  a 
number  but  also  as  a  person. 

"So  many  people  are  cynical  and  skeptical 
about  the  Gospel,"  Akin  said.  "I  mean,  let's  be 
honest;  we're  losing  ground.  And  we've  got  to 
regain  a  strategy  that  will  regain  that  ground." 

Akin  reiterated  his  support  for 
Southeastern 's  outstanding  North  American 
Church  Planting  program,  under  the  direction 
of  evangelism  professor  Bill  Brown.  He  was 
also  highly  complimentary  of  the  Center  for 
Great  Commission  Studies,  one  of  the  premier 
missiological  study  centers  in  the  world  under 
the  leadership  of  Southeastern 's  senior 
professor  of  Christian  missions,  Keith  Eitel. 

"I  intend  to  assist  Dr.  Eitel  in  every  way  I 
can  to  build  our  center  over  there,"  Akin  said. 
"I  think  we  have  the  finest  missionary 
strategist  in  the  world  in  Keith  Eitel  and  so  I 
don't  need  do  his  job.  I  need  to  help  him  do 
his  job.  And  he  has  my  full  support  in  trying 
to  accomplish  what  God  has  put  in  his  heart 
in  terms  of  a  vision  for  this  school  as  it  relates 
to  international  missions." 
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Charlotte  Akin 

God's  Trophy  of  Grace 


By  Andrea  Higgins 


her  alcoholic  daddy  left  her  at  the  children's  home  at  age  9,  Charlotte 
Bourne  thought  he  would  visit  more  often  than  he  did.  She  never  suspected  she 
would  not  see  her  mother  again  until  she  was  17.  A  child  of  divorce,  she  had  no  pos- 
itive role  models  for  marriage  and  family. 

Today,  after  26  years  of  marriage,  Charlotte  Akin  is  a  role  model.  Her  excellence 
as  a  wife  and  mother  is  the  first  quality  friends  invariably  bring  up  when  they  talk 
about  her.  Next,  they  usually  mention  spiritual  excellence,  her  ready  smile  and  will- 
ingness to  help  out  with  even  the  smallest  task. 

Once  again,  Charlotte  Akin,  45,  is  stepping  into  unfamiliar  territory,  this  time  as 
the  new  first  lady  of  Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary. 

She  is  easing  her  way  out  of  the  "empty  nest"  left  by  all  four  sons  being  away  at 
college  into  her  new,  more  public  persona. 

It  is  a  pace  no  one  knows  until  you  actually  experience  it.  Charlotte  will  rise  to 
the  occasion  and  her  new  responsibilities  will  receive  her  full  attention  and  energy 
she  did  not  even  know  she  had,  said  Patterson,  who  preceded  Mrs.  Akin  as 
Southeastern's  first  lady  for  eleven  years. 

It  is  a  joyful  spirit  and  attitude  Mrs.  Akin  has  always  exhibited,  said  Mrs.  Patter- 
son, who  first  met  Mrs.  Akin  in  1978  when  she  arrived  at  Criswell  College  in  Dallas 
as  a  19-year-old  newlywed  with  her  husband,  Daniel.  Paige  Patterson,  Caswell's 
president  at  that  time,  took  the  21 -year-old  "Danny"  under  his  wing  and  became  his 
mentor. 

Likewise,  the  wives  bonded  as  Mrs.  Akin  took  classes  under  Dorothy  Patterson. 
The  friendship  developed  into  what  both  couples  describe  as  a  surrogate  parent-child 
kinship  that  has  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Now,  as  Mrs.  Akin  takes  over  where  Dorothy  Patterson  left  off,  she  knows  expec- 
tations may  be  high  because  of  the  breadth  of  her  predecessor's  service  and  ministry. 
At  one  moment  a  gracious  housewife  and  hostess  to  hundreds  in  her  home  and  the 
next  moment  an  acclaimed  author  and  international  speaker,  Dorothy  Patterson 
holds  two  earned  doctorates,  founded  Southeastern's  Women's  Studies  program,  and 
actively  supports  the  work  of  her  husband. 

"Mrs.  Patterson  is  a  remarkable  lady,  but  I  just  couldn't  do  all  the  things  she  did, 
so  we're  just  modifying  her  schedule  a  whole  lot,"  she  laughed,  affirming  the  advice 
from  her  trusted  friend  to  follow  her  own  path.  "But  somehow,  the  Lord  has 
equipped  us  for  every  challenge." 

Far  from  the  international  speaking  circuit,  Mrs.  Akin  has  invested  her  married 
life  in  raising  the  couple's  four  sons,  twins  Nathan  and  Jonathan,  Paul,  and  Timothy. 
The  Pattersons,  who  reared  two  children  and  now  are  counting  grandchildren,  call 
such  devotion  to  motherhood  the  highest  calling  given  by  God  and  praise  Mrs.  Akin 
for  her  commitment  to  her  home. 

"And  I  know  that  I  can  count  on  both  of  them  continuing  their  primary  commit- 
ment to  the  Lord  in  personal  devotional  time.  I  know  I  can  count  on  them  main- 
taining their  devotion  to  each  other  as  husband  and  wife  ...  and  the  boys.  We  are 
very  confident  in  them  and  what  God's  going  to  do  for  them,"  Dorothy  Patterson 
said. 

Mrs.  Akin  said  neither  she  nor  her  husband  anticipated  their  new  responsibilities 
or  their  return  to  Southeastern,  where  her  husband  served  as  Dean  of  Students  from 
1992-1996.  They  had  no  desire  to  leave  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  Dr.  Akin  was  Vice  President  for  Academic  Administration 
and  Dean  of  the  School  of  Theology. 

"1  think  she  will  be  wonderful,"  President  Akin  said  of  his  wife.  "She  will  be  who 
she  is,  what  God  made  her  -  a  wonderful  model  of  what  it  means  to  be  a  wife  and 
mother." 

Dr.  Akin  knows  how  much  he  depends  on  his  wife,  how  much  she  loves  the  Lord, 
and  that  her  strength  of  working  with  people  cooperatively  will  help  her  carve  her 
own  niche  in  her  new  position  as  first  lady.  "People  hate  to  tell  her  'no.'  She's  the 
kind  of  person  you  want  to  help,"  he  said. 

Dr.  Akin,  who  has  conducted  more  than  300  Family  Life  Conferences  throughout 
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Marriage  and  Family  on 

the  Front  Burner  for  Southeastern 


Marriages  and  families  in  this  culture 
have  never  been  under  more  attack  than 
they  are  today,  Southeastern  Seminary 
President  Daniel  Akin  said. 

Unfortunately,  this  trend  has  affected 
not  only  culture  at  large,  hut  the  church  as 
well,  so  that  the  rate  of  divorce  in  Southern 
Baptist  churches  is  no  different  than  it  is  in 
culture,  leading  Akin  to  term  it  an  "utter 
embarrassment"  to  the  denomination  and, 
worse,  a  reproach  on  the  name  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ. 

"What  we're  saying  in  essence,"  Akin 
said  of  the  dissolution  of  marriages  and 
families  in  the  church  today,  "is, -'Come  and 
receive  my  Jesus  and  watch  Him  not 
change  your  life,'  and  that  just  absolutely 
drives  me  to  near  hysteria." 

However,  Akin  confidently  believes 
that  this  tide  of  unhealthy  marriages  and 
families  can  be  stemmed  as  Southeastern 
Seminary  trains  a  generation  of  ministers 
focused  on  promoting  a  biblical  model  of 
marriages  and  families.  Akin  sees  this  task 
as  a  signature  emphasis  of  what  he  hopes  to 
accomplish  at  Southeastern. 

"I  believe  we  have  a  chance  to  make  an 


unbelievably  great  impact  for  marriages  and 
families,"  Akin  said,  "in  particular  through 
our  biblical  counseling  model  and  through 
both  our  counseling  and  ethics 
departments.  I  am  committed  to  us  working 
intentionally  to  train  a  new  generation  of 
biblical  counselors  who  can  assist  faithful 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  to  build  Kingdom 
families  that  will  go  the  distance  and  will 
experience  the  joy  that  is  possible  in 
Christ." 

Like  Akin,  Southeastern  assistant 
professor  of  Christian  ethics  David  Jones 
sees  the  potential  that  a  seminary  like 
Southeastern  has  to  impact  the  world  for 
Jesus  Christ  by  furthering  healthy  marriages 
and  families. 

"It  is  difficult  to  see  how  the  Southern 
Baptist  focus  on  building  strong  families 
can  succeed  long-term  without  the  help  of 
the  seminaries,"  Jones  said.  "To  emphasize 
the  family  without  the  seminaries  will  only 
temporarily  fix  the  problem  —  akin  to 
putting  on  a  band-aid.  To  emphasize  the 
family  with  the  help  of  the  seminaries, 
however,  will  go  a  long  way  toward  actually 
curing  the  disease.  By  teaching  biblical 


family  ethics  to  the  next  generation  of 
leaders,  Southeastern  will  produce  church 
leaders  that  can  then  teach  family  values 
for  years  to  come." 

With  a  strong  counseling  faculty  of 
men  like  Sam  Williams,  Frank  Catanzaro 
and  James  Porowski,  and  a  top-notch  ethics 
faculty  of  Jones,  Daniel  Heimbach  and 
Mark  Liederbach,  Southeastern  is  well- 
positioned  to  be  a  leader  in  this  area,  Akin 
said. 

Heimbach  said  the  keys  to 
strengthening  families  through  theological 
training  are  patience  and  dedication  to 
Scripture. 

"There  is  no  magic  solution  to  building 
strong  families,"  Heimbach  said.  "But 
obviously  it  is  essential  that  we  remain 
faithful  to  God's  Word  in  everything  we  do. 
And  it  is  also  essential  that  we  not  only 
know  what  the  Bible  says  about  marriage 
and  family  life,  but  that  we  also  each  grow 
to  become  mature  in  Christ.  We  must 
practice  what  we  believe  and  preach." 
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life  to  accept  the  position  of  president  at 
Southeastern  Seminary. 

"I  really  think  the  Lord  was  in  it," 
Akin  remembers  of  his  final  interview. 
"After  meeting  with  the  committee  all  day, 
they  called  my  home  at  a  quarter  to  one 
o'clock  (in  the  morning),  playfully  asking 
it  we  were  still  awake,  and  I  said,  'Well,  I 
am  now.'" 

It  turned  out  that  through  God's 
working,  both  sides  had  some  good  news  to 
give  the  other  that  December  night. 

"They  informed  us  that  they  had 
unanimously  invited  us  to  come,"  Akin 
said,  "and  I  was  able  to  say  to  them  right 
then  that  if  the  trustees  voted  to  call  us,  we 
would  come." 

The  Southeastern  Board  of  Trustees 
did  just  that,  and  on  Jan.  15,  2004,  Akin 
was  elected  as  the  sixth  president  of 
Southeastern  Seminary  with  another 
unanimous  vote. 

The  excitement  that  swept  through 


the  Southeastern  community  in  the  weeks 
to  follow  seemed  to  evidence  the  fact  that 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  alike  were 
clearly  sensing  just  what  the  search 
committee  and  trustees  had  sensed  — 
Southeastern  Seminary  had  found  God's 
man  for  the  job. 

Akin  also  sensed  something  that  day. 
He  had  come  home. 

"I  am  extremely  honored  and 
genuinely  humbled  at  this  opportunity," 
Akin  said  in  a  speech  delivered  to 
Southeastern  faculty  the  day  of  his 
election.  "I  do  count  it  a  great,  great  honor 
to  come  back  home  and  be  part  of  one  of 
the  greatest  schools  in  the  world.  1  don't 
have  a  renovation  assignment.  I  have  a 
glorious  assignment  of  climbing  on  board  a 
speeding  train  that  is  gloriously  going  in 
the  right  direction." 

Today,  Akin's  vision  is  simply  to  man 
the  wheel  of  Southeastern  and  continue 
leading  it  in  the  direction  that  God  would 


have  it  go.  He  has  persistently 
championed  the  same  emphases  that  came 
to  characterize  the  institution  in  the  past 
—  those  of  missions  and  evangelism, 
expository  preaching  and  of  course, 
building  strong  marriages  and  families. 

For  him,  the  opportunity  God  has 
given  him  to  lead  Southeastern  Seminary 
to  impact  the  world  for  Christ  is  something 
that  he  cherishes  each  and  every  day,  as  he 
looks  forward  to  what  God  will  do  through 
it  in  the  future. 

"It's  been  very  exciting,"  Akin  said.  "It 
was  hard  leaving,  but  it  was  not  hard 
coming.  We've  been  very  excited  about 
coming  here,  and  to  this  point,  it's  been 
wonderful.  We've  enjoyed  it  very  much." 
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God's  Trophy  of  Grace,  Continued  from  page  22 


the  country,  often  tells  the  compelling  story 
of  his  wife's  early  life  and  of  his  certainty  that 
God  intended  for  her  to  help  him  grow 
spiritually. 

Charlotte  Akin  responds  in  kind  that  the 
triumph  of  how  she  met  and  married  "the 
best  man  God  ever  put  on  this  earth,"  and 
raised  their  four  sons  in  a  loving  home  shows 
that  her  faith  is  well  founded.  Her  husband, 
with  his  humor  and  strong  conviction, helped 
her  grow  in  her  faith,  and  shed  the  "chip  on 
her  shoulder"  from 


since  becoming  first  lady  in  January,  she 
already  found  the  courage  to  step  into  the 
limelight  twice  to  speak  to  groups. 

Holding  up  a  black  and  white  photograph 
of  three  smiling  children,  all  dressed  for 
Easter,  she  told  a  crowd  of  Southeastern 
Seminary  women  recently  that  she  is  the 
little  brunette  in  the  middle,  seated  between 
her  brother  and  sister. 

On  closer  inspection,  she  said,  it's  easy  to 
see  the  sadness  in  their  eyes. 


childhood. 

Dr. 
playfully 
gatherings 
m  a  r  r 


fractured 

Akin 
tells 
t  his 
\  g  e 
that 


conferences 
his  wife  isn't  in 
counseling  or 
therapy  or  a  12 -step 
program.  The 
powerful  story  of 
how  she  trusted  the 
Lord  to  take  care  of 
her  when  she  was 
so  vulnerable  gives 
hope  to  others,  he 
said. 

"She  is  proof 
that  no  matter  how 
bruised  and  beaten 
up  you  are  by  life, 
with  the  help  of  the 
Lord,  you  can  not 
only  survive  it,  you 
can  go  on  and  live  a 
great  life.  She  is 
superb  at  what  God 
obviously  intended 
her  to  do.  She's  the 
quintessential 
helpmate  -  a  model 
as  a  wife  and 
mother,"  said  Akin, 
noting  that  as 
involved  as  he  is  as 
a  parent,  the  bulk 
of  the  child  rearing 
responsibility  was 
hers  as  a  stay-at- 
home  mother.  Three  of  their  sons  are  training 
tor  the  ministry  and  one  is  studying  to  be  a 
history  teacher  and  basketball  coach  at  a 
Chtistian  school. 

"Our  sons  are  Godly  young  men,"  he  said. 
"Their  mother  deserves  much  of  the  credit." 

Charlotte  Akin  is  soft  spoken  and  more 
reserved  than  her  outgoing,  gregarious 
husband.  She  is  not  accustomed  to  giving  her 
testimony  publicly.  With  her  husband  and 
four  boys  as  her  greatest  encouragers,  though, 


and  Mrs.  Akin  in  their  new  home,  Magnolia  Hill, 


"You  see,  we  were  born  to  parents  that 
did  not  know  the  saving  grace  of  Jesus  Christ. 
My  daddy  worked  hard  to  provide  a  good  life 
for  us,  but  he  was  a  lost  and  broken  man,  and 
he  became  an  alcoholic,"  she  recalled. 

Her  "mama"  was  the  best  cook  "ever," 
kept  the  house  spotless,  and  tried  her  best  to 
make  a  happy  home. 

"But,  she,  like  my  daddy,  grew  up  with 
many  hurts  and  heartbreaks,  and  they  just  did 
not  know  a  better  way,"  she  said. 


She  remembers  happy  times:  playing  in 
the  snow  with  her  daddy;  her  mama  singing 
and  dancing  around  with  the  children  to  the 
record  player;  the  crisp,  line-dried  scent  of 
her  sheets  at  night;  and  drifting  off  to  sleep 
feeling  safe  after  her  mama  kissed  her 
goodnight. 

That  she  looks  back  with  such 
compassion  on  her  parents  -  and  her  forlorn 
former  self  -  is  a  testament  to  the  changes  she 
says  only  Jesus  Christ  can  make  in  anyone's 
life. 

She  could  so  easily 
have  chosen  a  different 
path  that  might  have 
consumed  her  with  self 
pity  or  bitterness.  Both 
her  siblings  struggle 
with  alcoholism  to  this 
day. 

When  her  parents 
divorced,  the  children 
went  to  live  at  an  aunt's 
house,  and  then  moved 
in  with  their  mother 
and  her  boyfriend. 
Young  Charlotte  ran 
away  to  her  father's 
house.  She  came  back 
the  next  day  to  collect 
her  siblings,  and 
eventually  her  mother 
lost  custody. 

Her  father  placed 
the  three  children  in 
The  Georgia  Baptist 
Children's  Home  in 
Palmetto,  about  40 
miles  from  Atlanta,  in 
February,  1969.  Even  at 
9  years  old,  Charlotte 
knew  it  was  best  for  the 
children  despite  the 
painful  separation. 

Her  mother  simply 
dropped  out  of  sight, 
never  contacting  the 
family. 

On  Sundays  at  the 
children's  home  when 
parents  were  allowed  to 
visit,  she  would  often 
spend  hours  waiting  on  the  front  steps  of  her 
cottage,  waiting  for  her  daddy  who  never 
came. 

"It  broke  my  heart  and  it  made  me  mad. 
And  it  caused  me  to  run  to  Jesus  for  help. 
When  I  was  11  years  old,  I  gave  my  life  to 
Jesus,"  she  said.  "So,  you  see,  I  now  have  a 
new  daddy  —  a  Heavenly  Father,  that  will 
always  be  there  for  me." 
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A  Satisfied  Customer  at  the 

■ 

Counter  of  Grace  * 


Yonni  Taveras'  life  has  been  pretty  crazy  this  past  year.  Forgive  him  ambulance.   As  she  waited  for  it  to  arrive,  Minerva  remembers  the 

it  he  doesn't  remember  it  all.  flood  of  emotions  that  washed  over  her. 

On  March  16  of  last  year,  Taveras  had  a  nearly  fatal  brain  aneurysm  "I  knew  that  something  really  bad  had  happened,"  she  said,  fearing 

that  impaired  his  short-term  memory,  making  it  difficult  for  him  to  the  worst.  "And  I  remember  asking,  'Lord  God,  what  is  going  oh?  What 

remember  some  things  that  have  happened  since  his  accident.  But  you  is  this?'" 

won't  find  him  complaining.    In  fact,  chances  are  you  won't  find  "It  was  a  struggle  for  me,  knowing  that  my  children  might  be 

Taveras  and  his  wife  Minerva  doing  anything  but  praising  God  for  His  without  a  father.  How  would  I  explain  that  to  them?  That  was  the  hard 

miraculous  deliverance  in  their  lives.  part  for  me  —  how  am  I  going  to  tell  them  that?  And  how  am  I  going 

Their  story  is  an  incredible  one,  one  that  God  has  used  to  impact  to  deal  with  this?  And  Lord,  why  are  You  doing  this?  Why  don't  I  have 

lives  in  their  community  and  around  the  w  orld.  For  Taveras,  a  student  peace  in  my  heart?  Because  if  You're  doing  this  and  he's  going,  I  should 

at  Southeastern  College  at  Wake  Forest,  his  lite  stands  as  a  testimony  have  peace  in  my  heart." 

to  God's  provision  and  protection,  causing  him  to  describe  himself  as  a  As  Minerva  and  the  children  watched  tearfully,  emergency 

"satisfied  customer  at  the  counter  of  grace."  workers  loaded  Taveras  in  the  ambulance  and  attempted  to 

revive  him,  without  success.  When  they  reached  the  hospital, 
the  family  soon  learned  that  the  prognosis  was  bad.  Doctors 

The  morning  of  March  16,  the  entire  Taveras  family  —  Yonni,  placed  Taveras  on  life  support  and  diagnosed  him  with  an 

Minerva,    and    their  arteriovenous 

children,  Carlos,  ^ t  malf°rmation, 

23,    Mark   Anthony,    W^^^  "  "                                '  MF    AVM,  a  severe  brain 

10,  and  Angelica,  S—    HHt    '  H      injury    resulting  in 

u-ac   afWn,fino   ,-K„r,-1-,      ■  . 'jl^^^^^^B  U  1  :  ~L  - 


at  Open  Door  Baptist 
Church  in  Raleigh. 
Things  were  going 
well,  until  Taveras 
began  to  feel  a  sharp 
pain  in  his  neck  during 


tl  iff:; 


malformation,  or 
AVM,  a  severe  brain 
injury  resulting  in 
hemorrhaging  to  the 
brain.  Taveras  was  in 
an  irreversible  coma, 
and  doctors  told 
Minerva  that  he 
would  not  live  much 


Filled  with 

worship  service   and  uncertainty  and 

excused  himself  to  go                               Mm^^               *T^**^  '•  "  Vr -                                            shock,  the  next  few 

to  the  restroom.                                Wj/m"                '  "'^           '      *4                                       dayS  were  3  difficult 

When  he  had  not                  jtM        H  ,                                                       i        time     for  Minerva, 

returned  by  the  end  of                                Hf  '  jMHM      Hfe^  Each  day  she  sar  by 

the  service,  Minerva              |  £^E3^<||H^^H  6\                                                        his      bedside  and 

went  to  check  on  him.  watched    him  lying 

What  she  found  there  there,  unresponsive 

w  ill  forever  be  etched           _  ^  and  motionless.  Each 

in  her  mind.                                                        ^  day  she  prayed  with 

"When  I  went  to                             SECWF  student  Yonni  Taveras  with  his  family  the  droves  of  visitors 

the  bathroom,"  she  that  came  by  to  offer 

recalls,   "Yonni   was  support,  and  each  day 

walking  back  and  forth  and  praying, 'O  Lord,  what's  going  on  right  now,  she  asked  God  that  if  it  were  His  will,  He  would  spare  Taveras' 

what  are  you  doing?'"  life. 

"I  was  really  concerned,"  she  remembers.  "Yonni  continued  saying, 
'I'm  not  feeling  good,  I'm  not  feeling  good,'  and  praying,  'O  Lord,  what 

about  my  family?'  And  I  remember  he  was  saying,  The  Lord  is  my  Then  one  day,  she  came  to  a  startling  realization, 

healer.  The  Lord  is  my  healer.  I  don't  know  what  You're  doing,  but  I  "One  day,  I  was  just  thinking,  'What  would  Yonni  be  doing  if  I  were  the 

know  You  are  my  healer.'"  one  in  the  hospital?"  she  said,  "and  the  Lord  put  in  my  heart,  'Just  go. 

"And  then,"  Minerva  recalls,  "I  saw  his  eyes  go  clear,  completely  Do  what  you  need  to  do,  and  leave  Yonni  in  my  hands.'" 

clear.  Not  rolled  back,  just  clear,  like  the  pupil  opened.  I've  never  seen  "The  Lord  also  clearly  used  Psalm  29,"  she  said,  "and  He  spoke  to 

something  like  that  before."  me  and  said,  'The  Lord  has  answered  your  prayer,'  and  put  it  in  my 

Taveras  had  passed  out  and  was  lying  motionless  on  the  floor.  heart  that  Yonni  was  not  going  to  die.  And  I  had  a  peace.  I  was  sure  he 


SECWF  student  Yonni  Taveras  with  his  family 


day  she  prayed  with 
Vith  his  family  the  droves  of  visitors 

that  came  by  to  offer 
support,  and  each  day 
ked  God  that  if  it  were  His  will,  He  would  spare  Taveras' 


:aks  Throi 


know  You  are  my  he 
"And  then,"  Mi 


sthing  like  that  befo 


Calling  for  help,  Mi 


not  going  to  die." 
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Empowered  by  God's  word,  Minerva 
decided  to  leave  her  husband's  side  and  go 
instead  to  share  the  Gospel  with  others  at 
WakeMed  hospital.  Following  the  example 
of  her  husband,  a  passionate  evangelist, 
Minerva  witnessed  to  everyone  she  met, 
especially  the  doctors,  telling  them  the  Lord 
was  going  to  work  through  them  to  heal  her 
husband. 

Almost  three  weeks  had  passed,  and 
Taveras,  still  in  a  coma  and  now  fighting 
pneumonia,  was  taken  to  another  room,  "the 
room  where  they  put  the  people  to  die,"  as 
Minerva  describes  it. 

That  night  was  a  turning  point  in  the 
whole  ordeal  for  Minerva.  She  had  heard 
God's  assurance  that  He  was  not  going  to  take 
her  husband's  life,  but  she  had  yet  to  see  that 
promise  come  to  fruition.  Three  weeks  at  the 
hospital  were  beginning  to  take  their  toll  on 
her,  both  emotionally  and  physically. 

"I  hadn't  slept  one  night  for  three  weeks," 
Minerva  remembers,  "and  that  night,  he  was 
so  bad  that  the  nurses  who  were  always  telling 
me  to  go  home  and  rest,  told  me,  'I  don't 
think  you  should  go  home.'" 

Taveras'  condition  appeared  to  be  at  its 
lowest  point  yet.  Doctors  and  nurses  were  not 
giving  him  much  chance  of  survival,  not  even 
through  the  night. 

Minerva's  trust  was  in  the  Lord,  and 
again,  He  spoke  to  her  in  a  still,  small  voice. 

"I  felt  like  the  Lord  said  to  me,  'Today, 
you're  going  to  go  home,  but  you  need  to  trust 
Me,  really  trust  Me,'"  she  says,  emotion  in  her 
voice  as  she  describes  it.  "I  could  hear  Him 
say  to  me,  'Trust  Me,'  and  so  I  came  home  and 
fell  asleep  like  never  before." 

The  Tide  Turns 

Waking  up  at  5:00  the  next  morning, 
Minerva  returned  to  the  hospital  to  find  that 
Taveras  had  been  taken  away  to  surgery. 

Not  knowing  what  that  meant,  Minerva 
was  forced  to  spend  the  day  waiting  and 
praying.  Later  that  day,  a  nurse  found  her  and 
took  her  back  to  see  Taveras  after  his  surgery. 
As  Minerva  looked  at  the  now  familiar  form 
of  her  motionless  husband  and  felt  the  all- 
too-familiar  pain  of  seeing  him  like  that, 
something  amazing  happened  —  he  moved 
his  hand. 

"I  said  to  the  nurse,  'He  moved  his 
hand!'"  Minerva  recalls,  "but  they  didn't 
believe  me.  Later  on  that  day,  the  nurse  and 
doctor  came  to  check  on  everything  and, 
bing!  He  opened  his  eyes.  I  remember  that 
day!  The  nurse  was  crying.  The  doctor  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  Everybody  was  so  excited 
and  so  moved  because  they  knew  what  the 
Lord  had  done." 

Immediately  Minerva  began  reporting 
the  good  news  of  his  recovery  to  those  who 


had  been  praying  for  her,  a  prayer  team  that  In  similar  fashion,  Minerva  and  her 

now  stretched  to  places  as  far  away  as  prayer  chain  prayed,  and  Taveras  came  back 
Barbados  and  Japan.  stronger  than  ever. 

Throughout  the  hospital,  people  familiar  Finally,   after  doctors  predicted  that 

with  the  Taveras'  case  were  amazed  at  his  Taveras  would  lose  his  sight  as  the  result  of 
recovery.  However,  the  mood  was  one  of  one  of  his  surgeries,  again  the  prayer  chain 
guarded  optimism  because  Taveras'  chances  prayed,  and  his  vision  remained  unhindered, 
of  survival  still  hinged  on  the  successful  "It  was  so  exciting,"  Minerva  said.  "The 

completion  of  at  least  one  more  surgery.  doctors  from  floor  to  floor,  they  followed 

As  doctors  began  to  examine  the  area  of  Taveras,  and  he  talked  to  them  and  witnessed 
his  brain  where  the  aneurysm  had  occurred,  to  them.  During  that  time,  like  12  people 
they  were  forced  to  postpone  the  procedure  came  to  know  the  Lord  in  the  hospital,  and 
because  of  the  amount  of  blood  that  had  people  were  always  coming  to  us.  Our  room 
hemorrhaged  onto  his  brain.  So  great  was  the  was  always  full  of  people  praising  God." 
leak  that  they  could  not  even  see  clearly  So  many,  in  fact,  that  the  hospital  staff 

through  it  to  conduct  the  procedure.   Faced     said  they  had  never  seen  anything  like  it. 
with  no  other  alternative,  doctors  decided  to  "They  said  that  never  in  the  history  of 

wait  two  more  days  and  try  again.  the  hospital  did  they  have  as  many  people  as 

we  did,"  Minerva  said.  "Never  in  the  history. 
We  had  one  corner  that  was  always  full  of 
They  had  been  surprised  before  when     people.  The  Lord  was  so  good.  He  didn't  let 
Taveras  moved  his  hand.  This  time  they  were     me  be  alone  for  one  minute  in  that  hospital." 
absolutely  astonished  at  By  this  time  people  around 

what  they  found  when  the  world  were  making  a  prayer 

they  began  the  surgery.  /8$k      investment  in  the  Taveras'  lives, 

"When   they  went  ^Nl^Hi  and    Minerva    attributes  the 

in,  everything  was  clear!  '     gSBt^^mmm  miracles  that  God  worked  to 

And  sealed!"  Minerva     i  >j$|'   lv^Br~—  those  who  faithfully  prayed  for 

exclaimed.  1  them. 

In  fact,  not  only  was      1  '^flH'  * "_  _  "I  know  it  was  the  Lord,"  she 

there  no  more  blood       1       t  tlLtrJi . — '    said.  "It's  the  prayer  of  His  saints 

leaking  onto  Taveras'       *     !&J'J«B  that    He    uses    to    bring  to 

brain,  but  every  blood       r|     ''ri^^^^^^^w-'*""^    completion  what  He  starts." 
vessel     was     perfectly  is^^B^  In  the  next  three  months  that 

reattached,   a   medical  *v$P^B       jSP^d    Taveras  was  forced  to  spend  in  the 

miracle    the    likes    of  W~M'-        flUtST  hospital    while    he  recovered, 

which    the    WakeMed   JbS^l"    J    doctors  and  nurses  discovered  an 

team  of  doctors  had  jUtrnKKf^^^^mK  ctmazln"  f«ct  about  his  memory 
never  seen.  Bki  *  loss.  While  some  things,  such  as 


They  had  been  surprised  before  wh 
Taveras  moved  his  hand.  This  time  they  wt 
absolutely  astonished  at 
what  they  found  when 
they  began  the  surgery. 

"When  they  went 


And  sealed!"  Minerva 
exclaimed. 

In  fact,  not  only  was 
there  no  more  blood 
leaking  onto  Taveras' 
brain,  but  every  blood 
vessel  was  perfectly 
reattached,  a  medical 
miracle  the  likes  of 
which  the  WakeMed 
team   of  doctors  had 


the  doctor  came  out,  she  W^^^^^^^^^KLL-^^M  difficult  for  Taveras  to  remember 
was  saying,  'I  don't  A  friend  reads  Scripture  to  there  was  one  thing  that  he  coulc 
know  what  happened.     a  bedridden  Yonni  Taveras       remember     with     ease — God's 

He  is  a  wonder  man.  He  Word. 

is  a  miracle.  God  has  made  a  miracle,'"  Minerva  remembers  one  day  when  a 

Minerva  remembered.  "You  could  see  that  she  nurse  came  in  to  assess  the  condition  of  his 

didn't  know  what  to  say  about  it.  They  started  memory  not  long  after  his  surgery, 

calling  him  the  'Wonder  boy'  —  that's  the  "A  nurse  wanted  to  ask  him  a  question  tc 

way  they  know  him  in  the  hospital."  see  how  he  was  doing  and  how  he  would 

"The  first  words  he  said  when  he  came  respond,"  she  recalls.  "And  I  said,  'You  can 

out  of  the  coma,"  Minerva  remembered,  "was,  ask  him  something  from  the  Bible.'  So,  Yonni 

'The  Lord  Himself  was  here.  Be  sure  nobody  said,  'For  God  so  loved  the  world,  that  He 

gets  the  glory  but  Jesus.'"  gave  His  only  begotten  Son,  that  whosoevei 

Taveras'  request  was  answered,  as  the  believes  in  Him  shall  not  perish  but  have 

family  witnessed  miracle  after  miracle  that  eternal  life.'" 

defied  the  predictions  of  even  the  most  expert  "That's    the    only    thing    that  he 

doctors.     First,  physicians  predicted  that  remembered  was  Bible,  Bible,  Bible,"  she  says 

Taveras  would  be  a  vegetable  for  the  rest  of .  with  a  smile.  "It  was  the  Lord,  was  it  not?  He 

his  life.  witnessed  to  that  nurse,  and  he  witnessed  tc 

"But  then  we  prayed  and  nothing  bad  every  nurse   that  came   to  him  and  tc 

happened,"  Minerva  said.  everybody  he  saw.  It  was  a  blessing." 

Next,  doctors  said  that  his  left  side  would  An  even  greater  blessing  for  the  Taveras 

be  so  weak  that  he  could  not  even  walk.  family  was  seeing  God  work  through  their 
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THE  GOSPEL  AT  WORK  IN 
WAKEMED 


A  Retreat  for  Sodgfo  ^ 


Kyle  Smith 


An    much    the    same    way  that 
renowned  Christian  apologist  Francis 
Shaeffer  opened  his  "L'Abri"  retreat 
ministry  in  Switzerland  in  the  1950s  to 
mentor  and  minister  to  university 
students,  New  Testament  and  Greek 
professor  David  Black  has  established  his  own  haven  of  retreat  for 
students  and  ministers  alike  at  his  newly  constructed  home  in 
southern  Virginia. 

The  home  -  Black  has  dubbed  it  Bradford  Hall  -  is  constructed 
in  a  mixture  of  architectural  styles  from  the  19th  and  20th  centuries 
and  sits  majestically  atop  one  of  the  rolling  hills  on  Black's  123-acre 
property. 

Just  like  Schaeffer,  who  wanted  to  create  a  haven  for  students  to 
come  and  discuss  their  faith,  Black's  desire  for  Bradford  Hall  is  to 
provide  a  place  of  retreat  for  seminary  students,  pastors  and 
furloughed  missionaries  to  escape  the  cares  of  the  world. 

For  a  time,  Black  said,  he  wants   

them  to  refresh  themselves  in  God's 
Word  and  His  creation  completely 
free  of  charge. 

Black  and  his  wife,  Becky  Lynn, 
see  their  ministry  as  more  than  just 
one  of  hospitality.  The  couple  plans 
to  reside  in  the  downstairs  portion  of 
the  home  and  be  on  hand  to  minister 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  their  guests 
as  well,  who  will  stay  in  the  two 
upstairs  bedrooms. 

For  the  entire  Black  family,  the 
March  6  dedication  of  the  home, 
named  Bradford  Hall  in  honor  of 
three  of  Mrs.  Black's  accomplished 
and  God-fearing  ancestors,  marks  a 
special  culmination  of  two  years  of 
hard    work    and    many    years  of 

planning  and  vision  for  the  ministry,  a  dream  that  began  12  years  ago 
while  they  were  living  in  California. 

THE  DREAM  BECOMES  REALITY 

"We  see  it  as  a  Christian  'L'abri,'"  David  Black  said  of  his  new 
home.  "(L'abri)  means  'The  Shelter'  in  French,  and  it  was  a  place 
where  people  could  come  and  talk  through  the  issues  facing 
Christians  today.  We  sort  of  envision  this  to  be  the  same  sort  of 
place. 

"It's  targeted  mostly  for  our  students  and  their  families,  but  not 
limited  to  them.  Anybody  can  come;  pastors  and  their  families  can 
come,  too.  The  idea  is,  they  would  come  to  the  farm  and  live  for  a 
weekend  or  for  a  week,  free  of  charge  to  them;  we  would  provide 
everything.  It's  just  a  place  for  them  to  get  away  and  put  body  and 
soul  back  together  again,  and  if  people  are  struggling  and  people 


have  issues,  we  want  to  be  there  to  minister  to  them  as  well." 

According  to  Black's  vision,  a  trip  to  Bradford  Hall  is  more  than 
a  stay;  it's  an  experience.  Visitors  can  enjoy  horseback  riding,  bass 
fishing  or  strolling  leisurely  along  the  several  meandering  paths  that 
make  their  way  through  the  Virginia  countryside. 

The  Blacks  love  it  here.  In  fact,  Black,  who  grows  much  of  his 
own  food,  quips  that  he  and  his  wife  have  such  an  affinity  for  this 
type  of  agrarian  lifestyle  that  they  were  born  "a  century  too  late." 

Mrs.  Black  also  sees  the  need  for  a  place  of  retreat,  for  the 
therapeutic  value  it  can  offer  to  students  and  ministers,  given  the 
frenzied  pace  that  marks  their  everyday  lives. 

"We  feel  like  society  today  is  so  pressured  —  people  running, 
running,  running,  doing,  doing,  doing,"  she  said.  "And  even  those  in 
Christian  ministry  get  caught  in  that  trap.  When  we  were  back  in 
California,  we  thought  that  it  would  be  nice  just  to  have  some 
acreage  where  people  could  come  and  rest  and  recoup  and  retreat, 
kind  of  like  an  American  'L'abri'  of  sorts,  the  way  the  Schaeffers  did. 

So  this  really  is  a  dream  that's  come 
true  from  all  those  years." 

The  dream  and  commitment  to 
Bradford  Hall  is  one  that  is  shared  by 
all  the  members  of  the  Black  family, 
none  more  so  than  the  Black's  20- 
year-old  son,  Nathan.  He  has  spent 
the  last  two  years  designing  and 
building  the  house  with  his  own 


Handmade  cabinets  at  Bradford  Hall 


hands. 

As  one  who  has  always  had  a  gift 
and  a  love  for  carpentry,  Nathan 
quickly  embraced  the  idea  of 
designing  and  constructing  the  house 
that  would  be  the  fulfillment  of  the 
family's  vision.  After  completing  a 
year  of  construction  training  at  a 
local  community  college,  during 
which  he  helped  to  build  two  houses, 
Nathan  decided  he  was  ready  to  undertake  the  biggest  construction 
project  of  all. 

"(Carpentry)  has  always  been  in  me,  I  guess,"  he  said.  "I've 
always  loved  to  build  things.  When  I  was  little  I'd  tear  things  apart 
and  put  them  back  together  again.  This  is  just  on  a  bit  bigger  scale." 

His  father  is  filled  with  nothing  but  praise  for  the  work  that 
Nathan  did  on  the  house  and  the  spirit  in  which  he  did  it. 

"Nathan  did  an  outstanding  job  of  designing  and  building 
Bradford  Hall,"  Black  says  proudly.  "It  seems  there's  nothing  he  can't 
do  with  his  hands.  Like  Jesus,  Nathan  is  not  only  a  master  builder  but 
has  a  gracious  attitude  in  all  he  does.  Becky  Lynn  and  I  are  humbled 
to  have  such  a  loving  and  gifted  son." 

Truly,  the  house  that  took  them  almost  two  years  to  complete  is 
a  masterpiece  to  the  glory  of  God.  Exhibiting  architectural 
influences  from  a  range  of  periods  including  Greek  Revival, 


Georgian  and  Victorian,  Bradford  Hall  stands 
as  a  magnificent  work  of  structural  design, 
marked  as  much  by  its  faithfulness  to  historical 
authenticity  as  by  the  aesthetic  splendor  with 
which  it  instantly  captivates  its  guests. 

The  Blacks  designed  the  house  to  replicate 
a  Georgian/Federal  style  plantation  home, 
popular  in  the  early  1800s.  Dental  moldings, 
heavily  raised  panels  and  headed  surrounds 
contribute  to  the  look  and  feel  of  that  time 
period  and  can  be  seen  most  notably  in  the  two 
upstairs  guest  rooms. 

The  dining  room,  master  bedroom  and 
upstairs  hallway  are  all  constructed  in  the 
Greek  Revival  style  of  architecture,  which 
includes  large  columns,  carvings,  arched 
windows  and  transoms,  and  corner  blocks. 
Finally,  the  expansive  porches  and  delicate 
fretwork  reflect  tastes  prevalent  during  the 
Victorian  era. 

Nathan  and  his  father  were  so  committed 
to  the  authenticity  of  the  rooms  that  they 
purchased  wood  from  actual  18th  and  19th 
century  structures  to  complete  the  home. 

BRADFORD  HALL  BUILT 

The  building  of  Bradford  Hall  was  hard. 
Both  father  and  son  worked  diligently  to  cut 
down  trees  from  the  farm  and  plane  all  of  the 
lumber  to  make  the  flooring  and  woodwork  for 
the  house.  They  used  genuine  antique  nails  to 
secure  the  floorboards.  Because  of  the  ease 
with  which  the  nails 
bent,  Nathan  had  to 
meticulously  pre-drill 
each  hole  before 
driving  the  nails 
through  them. 

Working  daily, 
Nathan  went  on  to 
make  doors  and  crown 
molding  for  the  home, 
as  well  as  the  intricate 
plaster  designs  on 
several  ceilings.  After 
that,  he  made  fencing 
for  the  livestock. 
When  that  was 
finished,  he  built  a 
shed  to  cover  the 
family's  well. 

When  asked  how  it 
felt  to  finally  dedicate 
culmination  of  his  work,  Nathan  laughed. 

"Well,  it's  never  done,  you  know,"  he  said. 
Plans  are  already  in  the  works  for  him  to  build 
a  barn  for  the  horses  in  the  coming  months. 

During  the  dedication  ceremony,  the  elder 
Black  jokingly  presented  his  son  with  an  award 
-  a  "Certificate  of  Release  from  Servitude"  for 
"our  indentured  servant." 

The  release,  however,  came  with  a  slight 
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Bradford  Hall  sits  atop  the  Blacks'  scenic 

disclaimer. 

"This  will  take  effect  only  when  he  has 
completed  the  barn,"  Black  said,  quickly 
adding,  "and  whatever  else  Mom  and  Dad  can 
think  up  for  him  to  do." 

After  the  presentation,  Mrs.  Black 
described  the  legacy 
left  by  her  three 
ancestors  for  whom  the 
house  was  named, 
Governor  William 
Bradford,  author  of  the 
Mayflower  Compact, 
Dr.  William  Bradford 
Brooks,  pioneer  in  the 
field  of  medicine,  and 
her  father,  Bradford 
Noyes  Lapsley,  who 
served  as  a  missionary 
to  Ethiopia. 

"Each    stood  for 
doing    things  God's 
way,"  she  said.  "You 
and  I  must  also  make  a 
conscious  choice  in  our 
day.  My  prayer  is  that 
Bradford  Hall  will  serve  as  a  reminder  to  us  and 
a  challenge  to  us  to  seek  and  follow  the  Lord's 
way  in  our  society  as  well." 

After  his  wife  had  finished  speaking,  Black 
read  an  excerpt  from  2  Chronicles  6,  a  passage 
with  remarkable  similarities  to  the  events  in 
the  life  of  the  Black  family  over  the  past  two 
years. 

"Now  it  was  in  the  heart  of  David  my 
father,"  Black  read,  "to  build  an  house  for  the 


123-acre  property  in  southern  Virginia. 

name  of  the  Lord  God  of  Israel.  But  the  Lord 
said  to  David  my  father,  'Forasmuch  as  it  was  in 
thine  heart  to  build  an  house  for  my  name, 
thou  didst  well  in  that  it  was  in  thine  heart: 
Notwithstanding  thou  shalt  not  build  the 
house;  but  thy  son  which  shall  come  forth  out 
of  thy  loins,  he  shall  build  the  house  tor  My 
name.  The  Lord  therefore  hath  performed  His 
word  that  He  hath  spoken." 

He  concluded  the  moving  ceremony  with 
a  heartfelt  prayer. 

"Father,  today,  the  best  way  I  know  how,  I 
humbly  bow  before  you  to  say,  Thank  you,'  tor 
your  mercies  and  your  grace,"  he  said.  "Thank 
you  tor  fulfilling  your  promise  to  us  that  you 
would  build  us  a  house,  that  it  would  be  built 
through  my  son  and  that  it  would  be  built  for 
your  glory  and  honor  and  your  dwelling  place 
here  in  this  community. 

"Father,  it's  our  prayer  that  this  house 
might  truly  be  the  house  of  the  Lord,  that  in 
this  place  people  might  truly  sense  your 
presence  and  your  love,  and  that  because  ot  its 
rich  heritage,  the  three  Bradfords,  they  might 
go  forth  from  this  place  encouraged  to  live 
their  lives  wholeheartedly  for  Jesus  Christ.  So 
Father,  today,  as  committed  Christians 
gathered  around  this  room,  we  beseech  you  to 
smile  from  heaven  upon  this  your  house,  that 
you  might  be  pleased  and  that  you  might  be 
praised  from  everything  that  transpires  within 
it." 

Bradford  Hall  is  now  open  to  receive 
visitors.  Dr.  Black  can  be  contacted  at  the  e- 
mail  address  dblack@sebts.edu. 
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Through  Every  Tria 


By  Kyle  Smith 


Steve  McKinion  learns  to  trust  God  in  every  circumstance 


Most  things  in  professor  Steve 
McKinion's  life  have  been  more  of  a  triumph 
than  a  trial  -  with  a  blossoming  ministry  as 
pastor  of  a  young  church  plant,  a  successful 
teaching  and  writing  career  and  a  loving, 
supportive  family  standing  behind  him  every 
step  of  the  way. 

But  on  the  night  of  December  19,  2003,  a 
freak  motorcycle  accident  left  his  back  broken 
in  three  places,  teetering  perilously  close  to 
severing  his  spinal  cord  at  any  second  and 
leaving  him  paralyzed  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
ONE  LAST  JUMP 

It  all  began  when  McKinion,  34,  who  has 
taught  church  history  and  historical  theology 
at  Southeastern  since  1998  and  pastored 
Christ  Baptist  Church  in  Raleigh  since  June 
of  2003,  went  dirt-track  motorcycle  riding 
with  his  brother  Randy,  a  favorite  pastime  of 
the  two  since  childhood. 

The  course  they  elected  to  ride  was  empty 
that  Friday  afternoon  because  of  the  muddy 
condition  of  the  track,  and  the  brothers  had 
only  ridden  for  about  1 5  minutes  when  they 
decided  to  call  it  quits  and  head  back  home. 

"But  first,"  McKinion  recalls,  "I  had  to  do 
one  last  jump." 

That  jump  would  prove  to  be  a  costly  one. 


As  he  neared  the  top  of  the  ramp 
preceding  the  50-foot  jump  he  had  made 
many  times  in  the  past,  McKinion  accelerated 
his  motorcycle  to  35  miles  per  hour  and 
prepared  to  take  off.  However,  to  his  surprise, 
the  top  of  the  ramp  was  in  poor  condition, 
and  rather  than  propelling  McKinion 
horizontally  out  and  over  the  jump,  it  shot 
him  vertically  through  the  air  -  and  out  and 
over  the  handlebars. 

Falling  headlong  a  distance  he  estimates 
to  be  about  25  feet,  McKinion  landed  face- 
first  on  the  ground,  only  to  have  his 
motorcycle  come  crashing  down  on  his  back 
the  next  instant,  leaving  him  writhing  in  pain 
and  gasping  for  air. 

"I  knew  something  serious  had 
happened,"  McKinion  remembers  of  those 
awful  moments  that  seemed  to  pass  so  slowly 
lying  on  the  ground.  "I  finally  caught  my  wind 
after  a  little  while.  When  I  did,  I  felt  this 
really  sharp  pain  in  the  middle  of  my  back, 
right  between  my  shoulder  blades.  I  was  just 
hoping  that  when  1  got  to  the  hospital,  it  was 
going  to  be  something  like  a  broken  shoulder 
blade  or  collarbone,  as  opposed  to  a  broken 
back." 

Unfortunately,  his  back  was  broken. 


As  Randy  quickly  dialed  '911'  and  relayed 
to  an  emergency  operator  the  location  of  the 
motorcross  track,  McKinion  tried  to  move  his 
legs  and  arms  to  see  if  he  had  use  of  them. 

To  his  relief,  he  did,  indicating  that  his 
neck  was  probably  not  broken.  As  he  glanced 
at  his  helmet  lying  next  to  him,  he  realized  its 
importance  in  saving  his  life. 

"Without  the  helmet,  I  would  have 
probably  been  dead,"  McKinion  said.  "The 
helmet  certainly  saved  me.  Without  it,  1 
would  have  had  very  serious  head  trauma  and 
prohahly  died." 

In  the  meantime,  ambulance  drivers  were 
arriving  at  the  track  and,  working  quickly, 
they  loaded  McKinion  into  the  back  of  the 
ambulance  for  transport  to  the  nearest 
hospital.  McKinion  remembers  what  he  was 
thinking  on  that  long  ambulance  ride. 

"What  kept  going  through  my  mind  was, 
'OK,  I'm  alive,  which  is  the  first  thing,'"  he 
said.  "I  was  also  thinking  about  my  wife  and 
my  kids  and  saying,  "I  know  that  I'm  surviving 
at  this  point,'  and  just  praying  that  the 
injuries  would  not  be  so  terrible  that  they 
would  cause  me  to  not  be  able  to  go  home." 

As  traumatic  as  things  were  at  this  point, 
McKinion  said  that  the  real  test  of  his  faith 


that  day  didn't  come  until  he  had  arrived  at 
the  hospital  and  learned  of  the  results  of  the 
X-rays. 

In  addition  to  discovering  that  he  had 
three  broken  ribs  and  a  broken  arm,  doctors 
also  noticed  an  unstable  break  in  McKinion's 
vertebra,  which  would  require  a  lengthy  and 
very  serious  surgery  to  repair. 

"Once  they  discovered  that,"  he  said, 
"that's  when  it  started  to  become  a  little 
challenging.  Had  it  just  been  a  normal  break 
on  the  outside  of  the  vertebrae  they  would 
have  just  put  me  in  a  back  brace,  and  in  a 
matter  of  several  weeks,  it  would  have  been 
healed.  But  because  it  was  broken  on  both 
sides,  it  meant  they  had  to  go  in  and  do 
surgery  that  would  be  very  serious." 

The  news  for  McKinion's  family  after 
the  surgery  was  not  good. 

Doctors  informed  them  that  some 
damage  had  occurred  to  the  nerves  that 
control  the  use  of  his  legs,  located  on  that 
part  of  the  spine  right  beside  the  broken 
vertebra.  The  result  was  that  McKinion  had 
lost  the  ability  to  move  his  left  leg. 

To  him,  as  someone  who  had  been  very 
active  in  sports  throughout  his  life,  the  news 
came  as  a  shock  and  the  greatest  test  of  his 
faith. 

"Couple  the  pain  that  comes  from  the 
surgery  with  the  knowledge  that  1  might 
never  be  able  to  use  my  leg  again," 
McKinion  said,  "and  that's  when  it  really 
started  to  be  a  challenge.  The  real  challenge 
-  more  than  the  accident,  more  than  the 
surgery,  more  than  the  pain  -  was  the 
knowledge  that  it  would  be  a  long  road  to 
recovery,  trying  to  learn  to  walk  with  a  leg 
that  you  can't  feel  and  can't  necessarily 
move,  only  sort  of  drag  it  along.  That  sort  of 
thing,  for  someone  who  had  been  so  very 
active  and  never  had  anything  like  this 
happen  before,  knowing  that  my  leg  would 
probably  never  heal  was  very  difficult." 

In  addition,  McKinion  often  thought  of 
his  three  children  at  home,  who,  much  like 
him,  spent  a  Christmas  filled  with 
uncertainty  as  to  his  recovery. 

"All  those  things,"  he  remembers,  "the 
physical,  the  emotional,  the  spiritual — they 
all  came  together  to  be  a  real  strong  testing 
of  my  faith." 

CONSIDER  IT  ALL  JOY 

It  was  during  those  days  when  McKinion 
lay  in  the  hospital  bed  hour  after  motionless 
hour  that  God  taught  him  the  biggest  lesson 
he  learned  through  the  whole  ordeal. 

"Probably  the  biggest  thing  this  taught 
me,"  he  recollects,  "and  this  is  really  where 
James  1:2-8  has  become  so  real  to  me  -  is  that 
the  joy  that  we  have  is  in  the  Lord,  and  joy 


comes  when  we  exercise  our  own  will.  James 
1:2  says  we  are  to  'consider  it  joy." 

"To  spend  six  weeks  basically  flat  on  your 
back  in  very,  very  serious  pain,  not  sure 
what's  going  to  happen,  where  you  can't 
control  your  circumstances  -  to  know  that  in 
the  midst  of  it  all,  there's  great  joy  in  the 
Lord  and  that  God  is  not  caught  unaware  of 
these  things  -  that  is  very  comforting.  God  is 
not  caught  off  guard.  He's  not  somehow 
surprised  that  this  happened,  but  He  is 
completely  in  control." 

Although  McKinion's  faith  was  now 
strengthening  day  by  day,  his  left  leg 
seemingly  refused  to  follow  the  same  tack; 
and  prospects  for  a  recovery  began  to  look 
bleak  until  the  day  after  Christmas,  when 
things  began  to  take  an  unexpected  turn  - 
this  time  for  the  better. 

McKinion  recalls  how  it  all  happened. 

"They  were  checking  me,"  he  says  of  the 
routine  physical  therapy  procedure  that  the 
hospital  staff  was  conducting  that  Friday, 
"and  when  they  said  to  move  my  leg,  my  big 
toe  moved.  My  physical  therapist  asked  me, 
'Did  you  mean  to  do  that?'  and  I  said,  'Well, 
yeah.  I  was  trying  to  move  my  whole  foot.' 
Of  course  everyone  was  excited." 

The  next  day,  the  result  was  even  better 
as  McKinion  was  able  to  move  his  entire  left 
foot  on  command. 

"(The  physical  therapist)  just  started 
crying,"  he  remembers.  "One  of  the  doctors 
who  was  in  there  started  crying  as  well,  and 
she  said,  'You  just  don't  know  what  a  miracle 
that  was.'" 

Now  McKinion  has  full  use  of  his  left 
leg,  and  he  knows  without  a  doubt  Whom  he 
has  to  thank  for  it. 

"The  Lord  just  healed  that  leg,"  he  says, 
a  touch  of  awe  still  in  his  voice.  "Spinal 
injuries  like  that  normally  don't  heal,  and 
He's  given  me  complete  recovery  and  use 
and  feeling  in  the  leg.  It's  unbelievable  what 
He's  done  -  a  real  miracle.  The  doctors  said 
it  was  nothing  short  of  miraculous,  and  they 
continue  to  be  amazed  at  the  fact  that  I  can 
walk  and  use  that  leg." 

Perhaps  McKinion's  most  emotional 
moment  was  yet  to  come,  as  six  Sundays 
after  the  accident  took  place,  he  returned  to 
the  pulpit  of  Christ  Church  and  together 
with  the  congregation,  loudly  applauded  the 
Lord  for  the  work  He  had  done. 

"The  emotion  was  just  overwhelming," 
McKinion  said  of  that  time.  "To  see  the 
people  in  the  church  that  I  know  had  so 
diligently  prayed  for  us,  had  sent  meals  to  our 
house,  had  come  to  see  me  in  the  hospital, 
had  sent  cards  and  made  calls  to  encourage 
my  wife  and  had  cared  for  us  so  deeply  and 


suffered  through  this  with  us  -  to  go  back  and 
to  have  them  applaud  the  Lord  for  His 
healing  and  his  work  -  it  was  a  very,  very 
emotional  experience." 

In  addition,  McKinion's  seminary  family 
also  wrapped  its  arms  around  his  family  at 
that  time,  leaving  him  with  a  deep  sense  of 
gratitude  for  their  outpouring  of  love. 

"It's  been  a  real  testimony  to  the 
goodness  of  the  people' here,"  he  said.  "To 
know  that  the  faculty  and  staff  and  students 
here  are  praying  for  you  and  sending  you  e- 
mails  and  cards  and  notes  really  means  a 
great  deal." 

However,  the  family  that  McKinion 
thanks  God  the  most  for  is  his  own. 
Without  Ginger  McKinion's  help,  he 
quickly  acknowledges,  he  could  have  never 
made  the  speedy  recovery  that  he  has. 

"My  wife  has  just  been  unbelievable 
through  all  this,"  he  said.  "She  had  to  wait 
on  me  hand  and  foot  after  I  came  home  from 
the  hospital  because  I  couldn't  really  get  up. 
She  did  a  remarkable  job  and  had  joy  the 
whole  time,  doing  it  happily  and  never 
complaining.  It  was  just  a  testimony  to  the 
Lord  in  her  life. 

"And  my  kids  have  been  strong  through 
this,  too,  to  have  a  Christmas  where 
everything  is  up  in  the  air  and  you  don't 
really  know  what's  going  to  happen.  They've 
been  patient,  knowing  that  Daddy  couldn't 
play  with  them  the  way  he  could  before.  All 
of  that  is  starting  to  come  back  now,  and  it's 
refreshing." 

Doctors  now  predict  a  complete  and  full 
recovery  for  McKinion  six  to  nine  months 
after  the  surgery  and  have  even  cleared  him 
at  that  time  to  participate  in  many  of  the 
activities  he  did  in  the  past. 

So,  will  we  see  any  more  motorcycle 
riding  from  him  in  the  future? 

"I  think  it's  probably  a  safe  bet  that  that 
won't  happen,"  McKinion  says  with  a  smile 
on  his  face.  "I  think  that's  both  of  our 
decisions  together  -  ours  and  my  kids'  as  well 
-  that  we  won't  have  that  happen  again." 

Just  to  be  sure,  Ginger  McKinion  has 
taken  another  precaution  to  make  sure  the 
jump  that  sent  her  husband  to  the  hospital 
will  be  his  last. 

"My  wife  does  have  a  motorcycle  for 
sale,"  he  adds  with  a  chuckle. 

For  McKinion,  joy  in  life  comes  from 
something  much  more  stable  than  even  the 
best  motorcycle  landing.  His  joy  is  in  simply 
knowing  that  the  Lord  is  in  control  and 
remembering  to  enjoy  the  many  blessings  He 
has  given  him. 
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